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Art. I.—HUGO GROTIUS AND HIS TIMES.* 





He who loves truth more than party, who by his candid 
spirit and moderate policy seeks rather to rebuke extrava- 
gances and reconcile strifes than to be the trumpeter of a 
sect or the pander to a faction, may hope to live in peace 
with his own soul and with his God, and may not despair 
of winning the respect of just men in his own and after ages ; 
but he cannot anticipate that his name will be made the ral- 
lying-cry in the conflicts of opinion. He must be content 
to have many feebler and baser minds preferred before him; 
content with the censures of the many who mistake his 
\ moderation for cowardice, and the praises of the few whose 

word, however honorable to his worth, can give him little 
favor with the multitude. Such a man in some respects 
was Erasmus, the brilliant scholar of the Reformation. Such : 
a man, beyond question, was Melancthon, the theologian of 
the Reformation, the superior of Erasmus in the devotedness | 





* 1. History of Holland from the Beginning of the Tenth to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By C. M. Davies. London, 1841-44. Three 
vols. 8vo. 

2. Hugo Grotius nach seinen Schicksalen und Schriften dargestellt. Von 
Herinricn Lupen. Berlin. 1806. Hugo Grotius exhibited’ in his For- 
tunes and Writings. By Henry Lupen. 

3. Hugonis Grotii Eystole. Amsterdam. 1687. folio. Letters of Hugo 
Grotius. 
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of his life, the master even of Luther in theological wisdom. 
Such a man unquestionably was Hugo Grotius, the Christian 
statesman, who in sacred scholarship caught the mantle of 
his illustrious countryman Erasmus, and, by his sufferings 
and labors in behalf of the peace of Christendom, merits from 
the friends of Christian union a higher name than he. 
Identified with no party, Grotius has found few partisans. 
They who have most praised his virtues have most endan- 
gered his memory. LBossuet, Burigny, and Butler, in ex- 
hibiting the strong leaning of his later days towards the 
Roman Church, have won for him ambiguous honors from 
Catholics, much to the prejudice of his reputation with 
Protestants. Until the publication of Mr. Davies’s excel- 
lent volumes, no ample history of Holland has existed in 
the English tongue, and it has been a task far from easy to 
form a satisfactory opinion of that country in the age of 
Grotius, and of his relation to his times. Even now, we have 
no adequate life of this great man in our own language. 
With the aid of the German biographers Schroeckh and 
Luden, we need not, however, complain of the scantiness of 
materials ; especially not, if we can verify their statements 
by that best and most interesting illustration of the man and 
his times, the ample collection of the letters of Grotius.* 
We now turn towards Holland ; we go back two centu- 
ries to seek a Christian scholar, statesman, moralist, and 
theologian, whose history has important relations to our 
own times, and especially to our own country. We will 
start from a point of view familiar to us all. The year 
before the Pilgrim fathers embarked from Holland for 
their new home on this continent shall be the time. For 
eleven years, they had found a home among the Dutch, 
and for ten, years had lived at Leyden, which Bradford, 
the second Pilgrim governor, has described as “a fair 
and beautiful city, and of a sweet situation, but made 
more famous by the University wherewith it is adorned, 
in which of late it had been by so many learned men.”’ 
The year 1619 was the time at which the famous con- 
troversy between the Calvinists and Arminians was at its 





* We regret that one important source of information has been a sealed 
book to us. We have not seen the Life of Grotius by Brandt and Catten- 
burg, nor have we heard of a copy being in any public or private library 
in this country. The fact, however, that it is written in Dutch, and has 
been freely consulted by Mr. Davies, reconciles us to the deficiency. 
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height, and the notorious Synod of Dort closed its pro- 
tracted sessions. ‘I'he events of this period have for us a 
double interest, from the fact that the Pilgrims were so near 
the field of controversy, and were very much concerned as 
to the issue. ‘To give point to our description, we can 
without any stretch of imagination suppose Robinson, the 
Puritan minister, who felt an intense interest in the leading 
theological questions, who had already sided warmly with 
the Calvinists, (little care though they showed for his comfort 
while living or for his memory after death,) and held debates 
with Episcopius, the chief champion of the Arminians, — 
we can suppose Robinson to have been in the capital of the 
Dutch republic, the Hague, in the month of May, 1619. 
He could easily walk thither from Leyden, for the dis- 
tance is, we believe, but about ten miles. On the thirteenth 
of that month, he would have witnessed an act of sectarian 
bigotry mingled with political hatred, that might in some 
measure have moderated his dogmatic rigidity, and have 
had something to do with that mild and liberal counsel 
addressed by him to the Pilgrim voyagers, as he gave them 
~ his blessirig on the sea-shore, and committed them and their 
frail vessel to the God of the deep. ‘The most venerable 
citizen of the republic was on that day led out to die. More 
than threescore years and ten, older than the republic over 
whose liberties he had watched in their feeble beginnings 
and their matured strength, the aged Barneveldt, leaning on 
his staff with one hand, and supported on the other side by 
his servant, walked composedly to the place of execution. 
*¢O God ! what, then, is man!” he exclaimed, as he ascend- 
ed the scaffold. He knelt down upon the rough boards, and 
said, with a firm voice, — ‘‘ My friends, believe not that I am 
a traitor. I have lived a good patriot, and such I die.”” He 
drew the cap over his eyes, and, bidding the executioner ‘‘ be 
quick,”’ bowed his venerable head to the stroke. ‘The people, 
some from love, some perhaps from hatred, dipped their 
handkerchiefs in his blood. So perished Barneveldt. His 
crime, however otherwise stated, consisted in his opposition 
to the war-party in politics, the Calvinistic sect in religion, 
and his determined attachment to republican principles in spite 
of the ambitious attempts of Prince Maurice and the house 
of Orange to gain unwarranted power. Among the laity, he 
held the chief place in the liberal party of that day, the 
Remonstrants or Arminians. A few days before his death, 
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the Synod of Dort closed its hundred and eightieth or last 
session, and Calvinism became virtually the law of the land. 

The mantle of this venerable patriot and liberal Christian 
did not fall to the ground. It rested upon the shoulders of 
one stronger than himself, — a younger man, who had been 
arrested at the same time, and who had reason to expect a 
like fate upon the bloody scaffold that had been left standing 
fifteen days to overawe him into a confession of guilt. It was 
Hugo Grotius. His life was spared, and sentence of death 
exchanged for that of perpetual imprisonment. Comparing 
those times with our own, it was, in political respects, as if 
the venerable Franklin had been put to death in the party 
strifes subsequent to the Revolution, and his friend Adams 
had been doomed to imprisonment for life. 

When the Pilgrims sailed from Delft Haven, Grotius was 
within the walls of the castle of Louvenstein. Little thought 
Elder Brewster and his companions how signally the theo- 
logical contest which they left behind them in Holland would 
be renewed in the States to be founded by them in the 
Western wilds. Little thought they how soon another Ley- 
den would spring up in the savage realm to which they were 
going, and the college founded by the Puritans would have 
in Mather and Leverett its Arminius and Gomarus, and 
that their successors in the old controversy, Mayhew, 
Chauncy, and Ware, the Edwardses, Morse, and Woods, 
would prolong the debate to so late a day, and with so vari- 
ous a result. We can dwell no longer upon the Pilgrims. 
We must return to the land which they left, and busy our- 
selves with Grotius-and his fortunes. Merely observing 
that the time before us is a very interesting one, — that at 
the date of his imprisonment the old Reformers were all 
gone, both those who with Luther had shared in the first en- 
thusiasm of the Reformation, and those who with Calvin had 
figured in establishing the more rigid dogmatism and conser- 
vative discipline of its second stage, — that the age had now 
come for testing the character and influence of the Reformed 
system, and comparing it soberly with the system which it 
had supplanted ; we pass on to our work, and will try to give 
some satisfactory idea of the previous life and subsequent 
fortunes of the illustrious prisoner. _ 

Hugo Grotius, or, as he is called in his own country, 
Huig de Groot, was born at Delft, in 1583, four years after 
the seven Provinces of the Netherlands declared their inde- 
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pendence of Spain, and the famed Dutch republic was 
formed. His family was of high distinction, and to ances- 
tral honors his father added conspicuous reputation in litera- 
ture and law. The De Groot race was of ancient lineage, 
and in its very name, which signifies ‘‘ the Great,’’. bore the 
proof of its distinction. Its pure Teutonic blood had been 
mingled by the grandfather of Grotius, Cornelius Cornets, 
a Burgundian, with some of that more vivacious pulse which 
marks the French and other Celtic races. Cornets took the 
name of his wife to save it from extinction.* 

From boyhood, the young Grotius seemed to be a prodigy 
of talent. At the age of eight he composed Latin verses, 
and at eleven entered the University of Leyden with great 
distinction. While at the University, he composed Greek 
and Latin poems, maintained theses in mathematics, philoso- 
phy, and law, and won the confidence of such veterans in 
literature as Joseph Scaliger. At fifteen, his fame had gone 
beyond the borders of his own country, and he was selected 
by Barneveldt to accompany him upon an important em- 
bassy to France. ‘The object of the mission was to induce 
Henry the Fourth to continue the war with Spain, and not 
leave his Dutch allies to contend alone against the tyranny 
of Philip the Second. A youth of fifteen, so engrossed as 
Grotius had been with classical studies, would probably be 
little able to understand the diplomacy of courts. Yet it is 
worthy of note, that he was thus early brought into contact 
with great political interests, and that his sympathies were 
warmly enlisted on behalf of his country’s independence and 
prosperity. He thought more of the scholars than the diplo- 
matists of France, and his chief grief at the close of his 
year of absence was, that he had not become acquainted 





* We may remark, that the Batavi, who peopled Holland or the 
Northern Netherlands, were a Teutonic race closely allied to the German 
races, and by this fact distinguished from the Belgians, wko peopled the 
South Netherlands, and who, being in great part of the Celtic race, have 
had little sympathy with the spirit of Northern Europe, either in religion 
or government, as is evident from the history of Belgium. Why the 
Dutch have differed so much from their German neighbours, and have been 
so little disposed to philosophical speculation and theological laxity, may 
be explained in _ rom their maritime position, so much more favorable 
to practical thrift than to intellectual reverie,— in part from their govern- 
ment, which, giving the people some share in public affairs, does not drive 
them into theorizing as the only field of free thought, — and in part from the 
fact that the Dutch accepted the system of Calvin, so rigid and literal, — 
not the system of Luther, so much more free and ilesienl. 
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with the renowned historian De Thou, or Thuanus, to whom 
he wrote immediately after his return to Holland. He had 
no reason to complain of neglect in France. Henry the 
Fourth placed upon his neck a gold chain attached to a por- 
trait of himself, and exclaimed, as he did it, —‘‘ Behold the 
miracle of Holland!’’ A dangerous mark of distinction to 
such a stripling! ‘They who accuse him in subsequent 
years of trying to curry favor with the Roman hierarchy 
might say, that this gold chain was of ominous portent, and 
was a badge of servitude to that timeserving policy which 
had led the Huguenot Henry of Navarre to surrender his 
faith for a Catholic throne. But for ourselves, we can 
say no such thing. The staunch little Protestant, who at the 
age of twelve converted his mother from the Roman faith, 
after the father had despaired of her conversion, -was not of 
a nature to be won by flattery to any course of treachery. 
Grotius returned home from France with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and entered immediately upon a_ brilliant 
literary career. During his residence at the Hague after 
his return, he was under the guidance of Uytenbogard, a 
distinguished Arminian preacher. In 1599, he published a 
learned edition of Martianus Capella, a Latin writer of the 
sixth century, and the following year he increased the won- 
der of his countrymen by his edition of the Greek Aratus 
on the Astronomy of the Ancients, in which he undertook 
to complete the translation left unfinished by Cicero. He 
dedicated this book to the States of Holland and West 
Friesland, and in the dedication proved the interest of his 
mind in political topics by asserting the superiority of a free 
aristocratic government over both monarchy and democracy. 
He had previously given proof of the practical turn of his 
mind by translating a treatise on Navigation from the Dutch 
into the Latin, then the common language of literature, and 
also by his success in the law. Yet poetry and history 
seem to have always been the delight of his leisure hours, 
and many historical and poetical fragments illustrate the na- 
ture of his youthful studies. ‘The practice of the law was 
evidently far from congenial with his tastes, and he was glad 
to be rid of its routine by being appointed, at the age of 
twenty-four, Advocate-General of Holland and two other of 
the Dutch States, and also by being chosen by the States 
General, or Dutch congress, to prepare a history of the 
great struggle between the republic and the Spanish empire. 
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This history was one of the sacred labors of his life ; and, 
although offered to the States in 1612, was withheld from the 
press, revised, and was not completed until near his death. 
His being chosen for this task proves the general estimation 
in which he was held for his patriotism, and the tendency of 
his mind, after the appointment, was such as to confirm the 
opinion. ‘The treatise, published in 1609, on the Antiquity 
of the Batavian Republic, was an earnest defence of the 
national freedom from the charge of presumptuous innova- 
tion ; and his previous work on the Freedom of the Sea 
evinced how well he understood the sources of his country’s 
prosperity, and with what prophetic wisdom he sought to 
stigmatize the spirit that would make a national monopoly 
of the ocean, — that free highway given by God. Portugal 
claimed as her own the path to India discovered by the en- 
terprise of her De Gama, whilst Grotius triumphantly vindi- 
cated the rights of Dutch commerce in the East, and the 
entire freedom of the seas. ‘The principles which he as- 
serted in opposition to Spanish tyranny he was ere long 
called to assert against English rapacity, and in 1613 he was 
sent upon a mission to England to negotiate in regard to the 
difficulties that had sprung up between the two nations in 
respect to maritime rights. 

Grotius in England, in the prime of manhood, at the age 
of thirty, with a reputation and achievements far beyond the 
average lot of distinguished men at the close of a long life, 
brings England before us in an interesting aspect. Into what 
select society this great scholar must at once be ushered, 
and with what delight he revels in the companionship of the 
illustrious Englishmen of that day ! we are ready to exclaim. 
His letters, generally so numerous and copious, how rich 
must they be in illustrations of the men and manners of Eng- 
land! At Stratford, he might find Shakspeare enjoying a 
pleasant retirement, rare enough for an actor and poet not 
yet an old man. In the high courts, he could have heard 
Sir Francis Bacon pronounce his profound charges, and in 
society have enjoyed the conversation of the man who had 
already written the Essays and the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, and who was rising to brilliant political and philosophical 
honors, his official dignity not yet stained by fraud, and his 
intellectual greatness not yet consummated by the Novum 
Organum. Other men of note then flourished in England, 
and still greater were coming upon the stage. A little boy 
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of five years, named John Milton, lived with his father, the 
scrivener, in Bread Street, London; and in the fields of 
Huntingdon roamed the stout lad Oliver Cromwell, too way- 
ward to submit to the discipline of school and to the proper 
preparation for college. But we are sadly disappointed in 
what Grotius says of England. He was well received by 
James, and succeeded in one part of his mission; but he 
tells us very little that we care to know. He complains 
somewhat of the predominance of the theologians, and yet 
does not appear to have been much in the society of men of 
letters and statesmen. He seems to have been most inti- 
mate with his old correspondent, Isaac Casaubon, the Swiss 
scholar and theologian, who, after being librarian of Henry 
the Fourth, had left France for England, and, in the enjoy- 
ment of a good benefice, was now meditating plans for the 
union of the Christian church. Grotius listened with great 
interest to his views, and undoubtedly found in them much 
to confirm his own previous thoughts. Both men had taken 
strong disgust at the intolerance of the Reformed sects ; 
both had considerable admiration for the unity and grandeur 
of the old church ; both were far from being admirers of 
Calvinism.* 

It is evident that the mind of Grotius was becoming deep- 
ly interested in theological questions, and that while in Eng- 
Jand he thought more of the point at issue between the Cal- 
vinists and Arminians than of any thing else. King James 
was at that time upon the fence in regard to this subject, and 
told Grotius that both doctrines deserved toleration. He 
had not yet fully seen the hostility between the doctrine of 
arbitrary election and high church doctrines, nor realized 
how uncomfortable to kings and bishops are the men who 
ask nothing but the Divine decree to place them among the 
elect. Bishop Abbot had recently been called to the pri- 
macy of Canterbury, and always gave his influence in favor 
of the more Calvinistic principles ; while at Oxford, one of 





* It is worthy of note that Grotius states it as a significant fact, in illus- 
tration of the scanty patronage of literature in England, that a scholar like 
Casaubon was obliged to put on the theologian, and trust to a benefice for 
support. “Iam just from England,” he writes; “ small is the patronage 
of letters. Theologians rule ; pettifoggers have affairs in their own hands. 
Casaubon is almost the only one who has a sufficiently favorable fortune, 
although in his own judgment it is far from secure. Nor for him as a man 
of letters is there any place in England; he was obliged to put on the the- 
ologian.” — Epistole, p. 756. 
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the heads of College, William Laud, was maturing those 
views which were to drive Calvinism from the English 
Church, substitute the rites of the Church for the decrees of 
arbitrary election, and make English theology so far Armin- 
ian. Abbot took a great dislike to Grotius, undoubtedly 
on account of his Arminian sentiments. Grotius, in some 
respects, had much sympathy with the rising party of Laud, 
although by no means the friend of its subsequent intol- 
erance.* 

Upon his return, he became deeply involved in the theo- 
logical strifes that had been long agitating Holland. His 
views had been decided for several years, but he had not 
been prominent in religious controversy. ‘The increasing 
bitterness of sectarian rancor seems to have led him to re- 
ceive gladly the office of Pensionary or Syndic of Rotter- 
dam, upon such terms as exempted him from removal, and 
entitled him to a seat in the assembly of the States General. 
This office was the more pleasing to Grotius, as it brought 
him into relations of intimacy with his old friend, the illustri- 
ous Barneveldt, who for nine years had performed its duties, 
and had now become Grand Pensionary of Holland. How 
intimately the fate of both men was to be connected we 
have seen. A few words we may be allowed upon the 
causes of the catastrophe. 

The cause of the separation of the States of Holland 
from Spain was religion. Philip the Second, that worst of 
bigots, undertook to destroy the Reformation in the Low 
Countries by fire and sword. How atrocious were his 
measures, how infamous the conduct of his minion, the Duke 
of Alva, we need not describe. Their designs were signal- 
ly baffled, and the rise of the republic of Holland was the 
result in 1579. In the Dutch Netherlands the Reformed 
or Calvinistic doctrines prevailed, probably on account of 
the proximity and influence of France, where the Protestants 
were generally Calvinists, not Lutherans. This fact, as we 
have hinted, has had a very great influence upon the destiny 





* Tt must be granted, that, while Arminian apes go favor human free- 


dom by ascribing free agency to man, those who hold them have been often 
tempted to substitute for the principle of elective sovereignty and predesti- 
nation the principle of sovereignty in the priesthood and ritual. Calvin- 
ism has always claimed freedom, civil and religious, for the elect, and fa- 
vored republican government. It should be remembered, however, that its 
republic has consisted only of the elect, and has granted little privilege or 
mercy to those deemed non-elect. 
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of Holland. In the early contest with the Spaniards, there 
was something in the doctrine of predestined election that 
tended to animate the courage of the revolutionists in their 
desperate warfare. If they had lost the Pope’s blessing, 
the soldiers were glad to feel that they were God’s elect, 
and the more they magnified the Divine decree, the greater 
their reliance upon the success of their arms. It was the 
war of the Puritans against king and prelate, only under 
another form. It is obvious, however, that Calvinistic doc- 
trines can never maintain for a long time an unquestioned 
hold upon a community, and in Holland their day of suprem- 
acy was to cease. We can but glance at the main points in 
the course of the controversy. 

The leader of the more liberal party was James Hermann, 
or Arminius, who was born at Oudenwater, in Holland, in 
1560, four years before Calvin’s death, received his theologi- 
cal education at Geneva, the hot-bed of Calvinism, was led 
to reject the doctrine of arbitrary election while engaged in 

reparing a work in its defence, and who, notwithstanding a 
bittor opposition that reminds us of a recent controversy 
near by, was called to the theological chair of the Univer- 
sity at Leyden in 1602. He died not many years after, in 
1609, a year before the arrival of the Pilgrims at Leyden. 
Ill-starred man! a second Hamlet, whose mother, the Re- 
formed Church, had been faithless, and brought upon him 
evil times that he vainly strove to correct. His position was 
little in unison with his mild temper and more generous 
creed. Graceful, eloquent, amiable, devout, conscientious, 
he adopted for his motto the sentence, whose truth, according 
to his biographer, Brandt, his whole life confirmed, — ‘‘ A 
good conscience is paradise.”? He died at forty-nine, ap- 
parently a victim to constant excitement, and to the calum- 
nies of those who too often think that a certain creed is the 
true paradise. We speak of his merits the more decidedly, 
as we have now the warranty of fair-minded Calvinists, and 
the great denomination of Methodists have become his cham- 
pions. Few Orthodox men of New England will speak of 
Arminius as his old adversaries and some modern Presby- 
terians have done. ‘The language on his death-bed, which 
is quoted by his adversaries in proof of his want of spiritual 
peace, points, obviously, rather to the unkindness of his foes 
than to any lack of religious confidence on his part : — 
‘** Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me, a man of 
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strife and a man of contention to the whole earth! I have 
lent to no man on usury, nor have men lent to me on usury ; 
yet every man doth curse me.”’ As to the personal charac- 
ter of Arminius, we are content to leave it where Professor 
Stuart has placed it in ‘his jnstructive article in the first 
number of the Biblical Repository. 

The amiable and perhaps somewhat timid Arminius, 
though defeated and prematurely cut off, was not, however, 
to be forgotten. ‘The best men in Holland took up his 
cause, and in Uytenbogard and Episcopius, Barneveldt and 
Grotius, his place was more than filled. As to Grotius 
himself, he had long admired the learning and virtues of Ar- 
minius, and had celebrated them in an elaborate elegiac 
poem. He had always inclined towards his views. But 
only after the death of Arminius does he appear -to have 
realized the importance of the points at issue. Calvinism 
became more and more extravagant in its doctrines, and 
more disposed to domineer over literature, church, and 
state. By nature gifted with a very comprehensive mind, 
he could not submit to its dogmatism ; of vast learning, and 
wont to admire the wisdom and virtues of the ancients, he 
could not believe that men like Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and 
Aurelius were so powerless in will and so hopeless in doom 
as Calvin and Beza taught, and Gomarus and Cocceius echoed. 
He was outraged by the exclusiveness of the Predestinarian 
party ; he was perfectly willing that they should hold their 
opinions, but indignant that they should try to exclude from 
the church those who differed from them. He had accor- 
dingly taken a prominent part in the remonstrance to the 
States General, in 1610, which gave the Arminians the name 
of Remonstrants. ‘The leading men of the republic were 
with him, and there was some prospect of the success of 
their effort in opposition to the exclusive system. We can- 
not, indeed, admire all their measures. ‘They would be toler- 
ant of varieties of opinion, but not of intolerance ; and while 
the Calvinists sought to divide the church by intolerant meas- 
ures, the Arminians sought to keep it united by measures 
“equally severe. The error of striving to stop division by 
appeal to the civil force began with the Arminians, although 
they demanded of their adversaries no sacrifice of essential 
doctrines, but only mutual forbearance. ‘They were able 
in most of the States to enact a decree in favor of forbear- 
ance and union between the parties. This decree, adopted 
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in 1614, and renewed in 1616, forbade the exclusion of be- 
lievers from the church on account of non-essential points 
of opinion, and ordered the clergy to preach Christianity as 
the Scriptures do, and not intrude their own speculations. 
Grotius had taken a conspicuoys part in establishing this de- 
cree, and used his great knowledge of the Scriptures and the 
ancient fathers to confirm its main position. Yet he could 
not succeed in keeping the church at peace. The Contra- 
remonstrants would have no alliance with the Remonstrants, 
and sometimes interrupted their assemblies by violence, as 
in the mobs at Amsterdam in 1617. In one instance, the 
women of the congregation defended the preacher, an 
Arminian, from the assault of his adversaries, and bran- 
dished the stools and benches with Amazonian energy about 
the heads of the Calvinistic assailants. In some cases, the 
Remonstrants, continuing in their early error, retaliated by 
appealing to the government, and troops were ordered out to 
keep their adversaries at peace. 

Grotius was now in the midst of theological warfare, yet 
he did not allow his literary tastes to languish. History and 
poetry disputed the claims of divinity, and several important 
works were the fruit of this stormy period of six years, from 
1613 t0 1619. His friend De Thou besought him to aban- 
don sectarian strife, and devote himself to less dangerous in- 
terests ; but he replied in a noble letter, and asserted his 
determination to be faithful to the freedom of the country 
and the peace of the church. A man who, like De Thou, 
had passed through the horrors of the night of St. Barthol- 
omew, might well give this advice, and in some points 
Grotius might well have taken it. Yet it soon became 
obvious how much the freedom of the state was identified 
with that of the church. Prince Maurice, the Stadtholder, 
sided warmly with the Calvinistic party, and enforced their 
interests by the vast weight of his political influence. He 
had long disliked Grotius and Barneveldt for the part they 
had taken in the peace with Spain. Maurice was a great 
soldier, and loved war as the theatre of his greatness. He 
could not bear the check of these distinguished civilians, 
who kept his prerogative within such careful limits. He was 
glad to favor the Calvinistic party, and thus at once win 
popularity with the mass of religious enthusiasts, and in- 
crease his official power at the expense of the authorities of 
the separate States. His influence was soon apparent in the 
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election of delegates in the several States, and in the gener- 
al congress of the States General. A central Synod of the 
Reformed churches was agreed upon, in 1617, by the States 
General, to be held at Dort, the first of May, the following 
year. ‘The meeting of the Synod was afterwards post- 
poned, on account of the severe opposition, until November 
1, 1618. The Remonstrant party looked upon the calling of 
this assembly as a great outrage on national, and especially on 
State, rights ;— on national rights, because foreign church- 
es were to be invited to send delegates, — on State rights, 
because the jurisdiction of the several States in matters of 
religion was to be destroyed by subjection to the general 
tribunal. How far the Remonstrants were justified in re- 
garding the transaction as an act of tyranny appeared in 
the sequel. 

Grotius was arrested on the twenty-ninth of August, to- 
gether with Hoogerbeets and Barneveldt. ‘They denied the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal before which they were arraigned, 
and claimed the protection of the laws of their own State. 
The claim availed them little. Maurice triumphed, to the 
great harm of the liberties of Holland. The Anti-Remon- 
strants were willing to allow a very dangerous power to the 
Stadtholder, for the sake of a signal triumph over the Re- 
monstrants. The ablest men of the liberal party being thus 
under arrest, the Synod of Dort ere long held its session. 

The Synod of Dort! What volumes have been written 
upon its deliberations, what lessons may be derived from its 
results! We can say but little of it at present. Its aim 
was to unite the strength of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
churches throughout Christendom, and it had among its 
members delegates from England, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, and members were expected from France. It held 
its meetings, very fitly, in a building called the Doel, which 
had been used as an armory or place for drilling troops, had 
a hundred and eighty sessions, and cost the government a 
million guilders, or about half a million dollars.* 

The Arminians seem to have been very unfairly treated, 
both in the mode of calling delegates to the Synod and in 
the conduct of its deliberations, although their opponents 





* It was composed as follows : — ecclesiastical delegates from the Prov- 
inces, 38 ministers and 20 elders; 18 political commissioners ; 28 foreign 
divines ; 5 professors of theology from the Universities. 
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tried to maintain that all had been done justly. Though 
yirtually arraigned for sentence, they were not allowed to 
state or defend their opinions in their own way, and were at 
last told by the coarse president, — ‘‘ You are dismissed ; 
go out!” Severe sentence was passed against them, and 
they were deprived of their offices, both ecclesiastical and 
academical. Subsequently, these decrees were confirmed 
by the States General, and severe penalties attached to 
teaching the liberal theology.* When the sentence was read 
to them by the political commissioners, Episcopius, the 
accomplished leader of the Arminian party, exclaimed, — 
‘¢ God will require of you an account of your conduct at 
the great day of judgment. ‘There you and the whole sy- 
nod will appear. “May you never meet with a judge such 
as the synod has been to us.”’ 

They who would view the Synod of Dort without preju- 
dice may turn to the letters of an eyewitness, the ‘‘ ever 
memorable’? John Hales of Eton, who attended as the 
chaplain of the English ambassador, Carleton. Hales was 
a very good Calvinist, when he went. From his experience 
there, or some other cause, he considerably modified his 
views. After reading his account of the proceedings, we 
are at a loss to understand the exclamation attributed to the 
famous Bishop Hall, —‘‘O, if there were ever a heaven on 
earth, it was at the Synod of Dort ! ”? — unless the full liberty 
of speech allowed to the Bishop, then Dean of Worcester, 
and considerably employed by him, made the place seem 
heavenly.t+ 

Arbitrary and violent as the proceedings of the Synod 
were, the high predestinarian party triumphed in their meas- 
ures rather than their doctrines, for the Acts of the Synod 
did not indorse the complete fatalism of Gomarus, or assert 
the reprobation of the non-elect by an eternal decree of God, 
without qualification. The Supra-lapsarian doctrine, that 
God previously to creation decreed to create a portion of 
mankind for sin and everlasting misery, is not set forth, nor 





* A portion of the States, however, long refused to sanction the decrees 
or accept the decisions of the Synod. 

t The presence of English churchmen at this Synod seems remarkable, 
when we consider how soon the English Church was to adopt the Armin- 
ian doctrines. What a contrast between that age and our own! How 
many dignitaries of England, such as the Bishop of Llandaff, and the Dean 
of Worcester, were disposed to appear in the Evangelical Convention of 
London, in 1846, as their predecessors did at the Synod of Dort, in 1618? 
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is the origin of evil ascribed to the Creator’s decree. Yet 
the doctrines asserted are predestinarian altogether beyond 
the modern standard of orthodoxy, as they declare that election 
proceeds not in any way from the foresight of faith or obedi- 
ence, but solely from the gratuitous pleasure of God, and that 
Christ died only for the elect, and not for all. ‘The ground 
taken by Arminius, which was much more rigid than that oc- 
cupied by his followers, especially his later followers, was not 
far from the present standard of Andover orthodoxy. Ar- 
minius held a great principle, whose consequences he by no 
means carried out. There is, as regards doctrine, some truth 
in what Professor Stuart says of him, that Arminius was not 
an Arminian. The earnestness, however, with which he 
contended for the agency of man and the value of obedience 

lace him fitly at the head of the Anti-Calvinistic party. 

n some portions of his writings he speaks with more latitude 
than in others, and gives us reason to believe that he was some- 
what checked by the bigotry of the times in the development 
of his views. . 

The Synod of Dort closed its tedious and tyrannical ses- 
sions. We turn gladly from its deliberations to speak of the 
illustrious prisoners who were in confinement awaiting trial 
during this period. How soon after the close of the Synod 
Barneveldt was beheaded we have already seen. ‘The 
month after, June 5, 1619, Grotius and Hoogerbeets were 
carried to the castle of Louvenstein, and their goods were 
confiscated. Such was the issue of the patriotic efforts of 
Grotius to preserve the peace of the church and the free- 
dom of the States. Having sketched the features of his life 
while in the service of his country, we turn to its second 
division. 

Grotius now comes before us as the captive and exile. 
What to an inferior mind is defeat, to a noble mind is tri- 
umph ; and Christendom was to feel the power of his labors 
within the walls of Louvenstein. His noble wife, who, with 
Roman heroism, had refused to speak a single word of peti- 
tion for his pardon, deeming such a request equivalent to a 
confession of her husband’s guilt, with the true spirit of a 
Christian woman, asked to share his captivity. She ob- 
tained leave to visit him twice a week, and also permission 
to supply him with books for his favorite studies. Refusing 
to accept the small pittance voted for his support, she used 
every effort to add to his happiness without derogating from 
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his dignity. With his books around him, he was hardly a 
prisoner ; for the castle-walls were thus expanded as _ by en- 
chantment, and Greece, Rome, Palestine, were the domain 
of the illustrious scholar. Classic poets and sages, Christian 
evangelists and fathers, were his familiar companions. He 
busied himself with revising the dramas of Euripides and the 
ethics of Seneca ; he wrote the first draught of his famous 
work on the Truth of the Christian Religion, in Dutch verse, 
for the use of Dutch sailors in their voyages and in their 
intercourse with heathen countries ; he also labored upon 
his Commentary on the Scriptures, and planned a work in 
defence of his friends and of himself in their relations to 
the state and church. Yet liberty was dear to him, as his 
letters during this period show. No thanks to his enemies, it 
came to him within less than two years after his imprisonment. 
By a deception whose enormity we must leave to a jury of 
Christian wives to decide, his wife, in March, 1621, pre- 

ared for him the means of escape. He concealed himself 
in a chest that had been used to carry books to and from the 
prison. She intrusted the secret to a faithful maid-servant, 
who promised in spite of the danger to take charge of the 
conveyance. Ona day when the governor of the castle was 
absent, Grotius having entered his hiding-place, his wife drew 
the curtains close around the bed, as if he were there sick, 
and, placing his garments in the chair, called in the soldiers to 
carry away the chest. Feeling the unusual weight of the 
chest, one of them exclaimed, in lifting it, — ‘*‘ How comes 
it so heavy ? is there an Arminian in it ?”’ ‘* No,” exclaimed 
his wife, without embarrassment, ‘‘ only Arminian books.” 
The chest was carried away, and, after a variety of curious 
incidents, reached a safe place at the house of a friend, when 
Grotius emerged from his narrow hiding-place, and soon 
made his way to Paris. The wife was detained at the castle 
a fortnight, but, notwithstanding the bluster of a few churlish 
magistrates, a better policy prevailed. All parties petitioned 
for the release of the noble woman who had preferred that 
her husband should be imprisoned rather than ask a pardon 
that implied his guilt, and who had shared his captivity and 
so resolutely procured him liberty.* 





* It would seem from an assertion made by Davies, on the authority of 
the Dutch biographer, Brandt, that Grotius had less pride than his wife, and 
was willing after condemnation to ask of Maurice some employment in his 
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In France, Grotius once more breathed freely. The 
French government had always been friendly to his — 
and disposed to moderate the tyranny of his antagonists. He 
had received much personal kindness from Frenchmen, and 
now the courtesy shown him when a boy by Henry the Fourth 
was continued by his son, Louis the Thirteenth. A pension 
was settled upon the distinguished exile, and protection was 
afforded him against the clamor of the Dutch government, 
which had been anew provoked by his Defence of the Re- 
monstrant party, — a treatise which he completed during his 
stay at Paris. His life in France was in many respects full 
of privileges, and in others full of annoyance. He had much 
leisure for study, as his various productions at this period 
show, especially his great work on the Rights of Peace and 
War, which was published in 1625. His position, however, 
was painfully dependent upon precarious bounty. When, in 
1625, Richelieu rose to the height of power, the independent 
spirit of the Hollander refused to yield to his dictation, and 
become the minion of his tyrannical schemes. He, more- 
over, pined for his own country, and cherished the hope of 
returning thither, now that Prince Maurice was dead, and his 
more friendly brother, Prince Frederic Henry, had become 
Stadtholder, and the Remonstrants were more favorably 
treated. He remained in France until 1631, busied with 
various classical, legal, and theological studies. In that year 
he started on his way to Holland. He went to Rotterdam, the 
city of Erasmus, which had so long befriended him. But vain 
were all his hopes of a peaceful residence there. His theology 
could be forgiven, but not his political course in reference to 
the power of the Stadtholder and the States General. A 
price was set upon his head, and the unhappy man went once 
more into exile. In the autumn of 1632 he retired to Ham- 
burg, and was received with the greatest distinction. Here 
he had leisure for study, but few books to aid his researches 
and to beguile his sufferings. He was troubled at the pros- 
pects of his country, sick at heart in view of the horrors of 
the general war that was now filling Europe with misery and 
death, the famous Thirty Years’ war. At this time he com- 





personal affairs. We can hardly reconcile this with the assurance so 
strongly given in his letters, that he scorned to ask for pardon where no 
crime had been committed. In his scrupulous conscience he may have 
made a distinction between asking pardon and soliciting employment from 
a tyrant. 

9* 
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posed a dramatic poem, based upon the history of the Hebrew 
Joseph, evidently as a means of lessening the tedium of his 
position. But his great abilities were not to languish here. 
‘The courts of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, and it is said 
that even Spain and Wallenstein, sought to procure his ser- 
vices. Sweden succeeded. Grotius met Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, in May, 1634, and at the beginning of the next year 
went, as the ambassador of Sweden, to the court of France. 
He fitly represented the country of Gustavus Adolphus. That 
great prince and hero had been a fervent admirer of the 
treatise on War and Peace, and although then he had fallen 
upon the field of Liitzen, in death the victorious champion of 
Protestant liberty against the attacks of Spain and Austria, 
his spirit had not passed away. His daughter, and her minis- 
ter, Oxenstiern, honored his memory in calling Grotius to 
represent Sweden at a court so important to the Protestant 
league as was France. 

Now the third and last period of his life opens upon us. 
First, servant of his country, then captive and exile, he is 
now legate of Sweden. For ten years he remained at his 
post at the French court, faithful to his duties in the most 
perplexing relations, watching over the interests of Sweden 
with the most scrupulous care, not forgetting that every meas- 
ure in aid of the Protestant league was in favor of his own 
country too, and would tend to save Holland from falling 
under the imperial yoke. Yet he was evidently little satisfied 
with the administration of Richelieu and Mazarin, little 
charmed with the intrigues of the prevailing diplomatists. 
‘They who wish to trace the history of his perplexities will 
find them described in Burigny to their heart’s content. None 
can help being amused at his ideas of official precedence, 
especially at the claim set up by him for Sweden, of pre- 
cedency over Leicester, the English ambassador, on account 
of the greater antiquity of the Swedish nation, which he 
undertook to prove by alarming displays of learning. How 
well qualified he was to argue such a point is obvious from 
his work upon the history of the Goths, and other ancestors 
of the nations of Northern Europe. Yet during the years of 
his embassy he often sighed for a life of retirement, where he 
might devote himself to study unimpeded by vexatious cares. 
Perhaps his literary labors already had caused at the court of 
Sweden some misgivings as to his diplomatic zeal, although 
there was no good ground to doubt his fidelity. He was 
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evidently pained by the presence of a special agent of 
Sweden at Paris, and in 1645 he desired to be relieved from 
his heavy responsibilities. With difficulty he obtained leave 
from Sweden. He was treated with distinction upon his 
passage through Holland, and honorably received at the 
court of Christina.. Yet his position there did not please him. 
He was a foreigner, and as such was regarded with jealousy 
by the Swedish aspirants to office. It was not easy to find 
a suitable place for him. ‘The queen was very generous to 
him, and apparently reluctant to lose his services. But he 
had decided to leave Sweden, and accordingly embarked 
for Lubeck, Germany. Whither he was intending thence to 
go, and spend the remainder of his days, is very uncertain. 
It is maintained by some that he wished to return to France, 
as legate from Poland. We should judge, however, that he 
designed to return to Holland, whose condition had now con- 
siderably changed since his last attempt. We cannot but 
fancy the honors of his reception and the peaceful decline of a 
life already extended to. more than threescore years. But 
his ungrateful country was not to have the office of smoothing 
his path to the grave. Nor can we think that a return thither 
would have brought him all the happiness he imagined, so 
dangerous is it ever to test by experience the fond dreams 
which fancy always connects with a distant and long-lost 
home. A violent storm drove his vessel to the shores of 
Pomerania, August 17th, 1645, and Grotius, weary and sick, 
endeavoured to go to Lubeck in an open wagon. He was 
compelled to stop at Rostock, and there, on the 28th of 
August, two days afterwards, he died. His age was sixty- 
three. A Lutheran minister attended him in his last hours, 
and received his dying confession of faith. His remains were 
carried to Holland, and now rest near those of William of 
Orange, the Washington of the Dutch republic. A monu- 
ment to his memory in his native place was erected more 
than a century after his decease. The inscription, from his 
own dictation, tells the chief events of his history : — 


“ Grotius hic Hugo est, Batavus, Captivus et Exul, 
Legatus Regni, Suecia Magna, tui.” 


‘¢ Here rests Hugo Grotius, Batavian, Captive, and Exile, 
Ambassador of thy realm, Great Sweden.’’ 

Two medals have been struck in commemoration of his 
services. One of them is emblematic of his eventful life, and 
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bears a curious engraving of the chest in which he escaped 
from prison, surmounted by the crowns of Sweden and of 
France, whilst on the left hand the-castle of Louvenstein is 
seen in the distance, and on the right the rising sun appears ; 
the motto is, — ‘* Melior post aspera fata resurgo.”? ‘ I 
rise the better after misfortunes.’? The other medal bears 
the bust of Grotius, with the inscription, in French, — ‘‘ The 
phoenix of his country, the oracle of Delft, the great genius, 
the light which illumines the earth.” 

Grotius. died at a time eventful for his own country, for 
the great ‘Teutonic race from which he sprang, and for the 
nations with whose interests he had become identified. The 
crisis of the conflict between the Protestant League, who 
were aided by France, and their adversaries, the Imperialists, 
was at hand, and in three years that peace of Westphalia was 
to be signed, by which the tyranny of the Imperial Catholics 
was to be stayed, and that balance of power between the 
European nations to be established, which remains in its es- 
sential features to the present day. England was entering 
upon her revolutionary era, and that very year Archbishop 
Laud had been brought to the block, and Charles the First 
had been defeated by Cromwell at Naseby. By a man of a 
cosmopolitan mind like Grotius, vast interest must have been 
attached to the great drama then enacting in Europe ; and as he 
felt the shadows of death gathering around him, with his sighs 
of yearning for his wife and family, grave and earnest thoughts 
must have been mingled for the issue of the great contest, and 
the success of his cherished principles. But why speak of 
his case as peculiar ?. The world is always passing through 
a crisis, and to all dying men the curtain that is shutting earthly 
scenes from their view throws an impenetrable veil over af- 
fairs whose result the mind craves almost with agony to know. 


We turn now from our survey of the life of Hugo Grotius, 
to speak more particularly of his works and character. His 
works we cannot mention even by name, so numerous are 
they. We shall speak of them by classes, and cannot dwell 
at any length except upon two of these classes. 

We have not been at pains to examine his labors in classi- 
cal philology. We only know enough of them to move us 
to wonder at the extent of the learning, and the force of the 
perseverance, that enabled him to shed so much light upon 
Capella, Aratus, and Stobeus, Lucan, Euripides, and 
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Tacitus. The reader of any of his works, upon whatever 
subject, must be convinced that the whole world of Greek 
and Roman thought and expression was as familiar to him as 
the affairs of his own day. 

Nor have we any thing to say of his various political publi- 
cations, whether-relating to the laws of Holland, the freedom 
of the seas, the jurisprudence of Rome, or the rights of the 
magistracy in matters of religion. These made him famous 
in his day, but have little interest for our own time. 

Of his historical treatises we have met only with his most 
mature and favorite work, the Belgic Annals. Its impartiality 
in treating of the author’s personal enemies is remarkable. 
Its style evinces in every line his admiration of Tacitus, al- 
though it by no means persuades us to say with Schroeckh, 
that he has surpassed the illustrious Roman whom he strove 
to imitate. 

As to the poems of Grotius, we have seen little to admire 
in them, except the elaborate structure of the Latin verse, and 
the copiousness and general pertinence of the classical allu- 
sions. ‘The flowers of fancy seem rather to be taken from 
an ancient herbarium than from a living garden. It is very 
strange to us, that, in the age of Spenser and Shakspeare and 
Milton, men could be found, like Scaliger and Casaubon, to 
rank such artificial efforts among the master-pieces of poeti- 
cal composition. Yet we must be sparing of our censure, 
and remember how much the scholars of that period lived in 
the classical past. We may fitly ask, Where would Milton 
have stood as a poet, if he had confined himself to the 
ancient language which he and Grotius so adroitly used ? 
Who would have spoken his name in our time, if he had left 
only his Latin poems, with no Comus or Paradise Lost to 
commend him to English hearts ? Perhaps, if begun in Latin, 
his great poem might have justified the comparison of John- 
son, and the Adam of Milton spoken somewhat like the 
Adamus Exul of Grotius.* 





* As we mention these two names, both so eminent in scholarship, both 
defamed by the same calumniator, Salmasius, we can hardly refrain from turn- 
ing aside a moment to compare their eventful fortunes. Grotius and Milton 
met at Paris, in 1638. Milton, an enthusiastic young man of een! starting 
upon his travels, from which he was tobe recalled to take part in the revolu- 
tionary struggles of England, and immortalize himself as a champion of 
liberty and a poet of the human race; Grotius, an exile from his country, 
ambassador of a foreign power, his heart chilled by the isolation of his 
position, and his ardor paralyzed by being compelled to utter his thoughts in 
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It is as a theologian and moralist that Grotius has chief 
interest in our eyes, and principal importance in this age. 
His position in both of these characters connects his name 
with the most momentous questions at present agitated. 
Christendom has gone through one of its great cycles of 
thought since his day, and in theology, especially, many leading 
minds stand nearly where he stood ; and there is much, alike 
in the forward and the backward movements of the Church, 
to draw attention to his name and give consequence to his 
principles. 

We presume that his position in the theological contro- 
versies of his age was more the result of circumstances than 
of choice. He was not a theologian by profession. Always 
devotedly attached to the Christian religion, he found himself 
moved gradually, by the state of the church and the claims 
of his country, to take sides with the Arminian party. His 
attachment to the principles of this party undoubtedly made 
him a more careful student of the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
although we should do him great injustice to ascribe to him 
chiefly a sectarian interest in sacred studies. In fact, his 
whole life was a protest against sectarianism, and he joined 
the Arminians because they favored moderate measures, 
and were opposed to the dogmatism that made faith depend 
upon opinion, and based communion upon doctrine, rather 
than because he was an enthusiast for the Arminian views, 
congenial as they were with his nature and education. His 
first strictly theological treatise was an effort to reconcile the 
rising strife regarding predestination and grace, and his latest 
desire was to heal the discords of Christendom, and bring to- 
gether the scattered fragments of the Church into one fair 
temple of faith and devotion. If any bitter feeling interfered 
with the calmness of his mind and the impartiality of his 
judgment, it was his dislike of Calvinism. Who can 
wonder at this, when we consider how vilely he had been 
treated by the Calvinistic party, and how opposed, moreover, 
the sharp, schismatic, intolerant system of Geneva was to 
his comprehensive mind, enlarged learning, and pacific dis- 
position ? 

His theological writings reveal the working of two elements 
in his mind, which are usually regarded as incompatible. 





a dead language, without the response of the national soul, which Milton’s 
enius so felt and so inspired! Both, however, had their mission, both 
ave done their work. We cannot linger upon the theme. 
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The wary rationalist and the believing churchman seemed 
in him to be contending for the mastery. The contest was 
not decided during his life, although it would appear that 
victory leaned to the side of the mother church, and believing 
Peter was getting the better of doubting Thomas. We 
would not, however, apply to him the term rationalist in an 
offensive sense, or insinuate that he ever had any tendency to 
question the miraculous claims of Christianity. He was in- 
clined, by his profound knowledge and practical sense, to adopt 
the simplest views of religion ; and in his laborious Commen- 
tary upon the Scriptures he shows no disposition to multiply 
marvels, either to enforce a doctrine or to deepen a mystery. 
We must place him at the head of the rational, we do not 
say of the rationalist, interpreters of modern times. Soci- 
nus was before him in the field, indeed, but his labors as a 
commentator are vitiated by his strong sectarian position, his 
passion for squaring the Scriptures to his sharply defined sys- 
tem, his tendency to bring the habits of the lawyer (so strong 
in the family of Italian jurists to which he belonged) into 
the studies of theology, and treat writings so varied and pecu- 
liar as the Scriptures like legal documents, upon which a 
special case must be made out.* 

It was not so with Grotius. He tried to read the Serip- 
tures as they are, — to give their meaning, and not his own 
theory. He was willing to interpret some passages in a way 
to offend his friends, and to leave those passages to their 
obvious sense which dogmatism had sought to enlist upon its 
side. He has been repeatedly charged with maintaining 
Socinian views, because in some points he agreed with the 
interpretation of the Socinian school. But unjustly so. He 
could not but see, with Socinus, that many passages in the 
Prophets that are usually applied to Christ referred to the 
events and characters contemporary with the writers. He 
could not find proofs of the preéxistence of Christ in his 
prayer for the glory that he had with God before the world 
was, deeming a sufficient explanation to be found in the fact 
that all things preéxist in the Divine mind, and that there 
Christ had been glorified, even as the Apostle declared that 





* The Socinian school, originating among lawyers, has all the Aristotelian 
acuteness of the Calvinistic, and errs by too great passion for dialectic com- 
pleteness. Both schools make too little account of faith in the Christian 
sense, in distinction from belief; both give to dogma more emphasis than to 
life. 
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he had been slain, before the foundation of the world. Yet 
Grotius was not a Socinian. He wrote a very elaborate 
treatise against the Socinian view of the atonement, and in 
favor of the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction. He, moreover, 
applies language to Christ not by any means consistent with 
Socinian views. But notwithstanding this, he needs the 
largest charity of the more liberal portion of modern Trini- 
tarians to grant him a place in the Orthodox ranks. His 
Trinity is more according to the standard of Sabellius than of 
Athanasius. His doctrine of vicarious satisfaction would not 
much scandalize any man who can believe — as who of us do 
not ?— that the sufferings and death of Christ were a necessary 
part of the plan of, mediation, and essential to the work of re- 
conciliation between God and man. His theory, that Christ 
suffered, not as a literal substitute for man, but in order to satisfy 
the Divine justice, and make the exercise of mercy consistent 
with the Divine government, cannot but seem to us, however, 
as testing the Divine counsels by the standard of state policy. 
We leave the defence of Grotius on this point to the many of 
our Orthodox brethren who now repeat his view. 

Opinions so liberal as Grotius avowed in his Commentary 
could not but bring him into odium. He was looked upon as a 
dangerous innovator, and every opprobrious epithet was 
heaped upon him. Bossuet and Baxter were two of his 
most able censors, and their criticisms show how much his 
influence had survived him. Bossuet carefully traced out the 
alleged evil of his method of criticism in some censures upon 
the French commentary of Simon, and Baxter pointed out 
the dangers of his method in a treatise upon the Grotian re- 
ligion. 

And yet this man, whose freedom of mind was thought to 
have carried him at least to the borders of unbelief, is claimed 
by the Roman Catholics as at heart a convert to their 
church. ‘The Jesuit Petavius, who had frequent conferen- 
ces with him at Paris, caused masses to be said for his soul 
when he heard of his death, and the work of Burigny was 
written chiefly for the purpose of showing his conversion to 
Rome. ‘The reader of Hallam’s Introduction to the His- 
tory of Literature may be surprised, after the opinion ex- 
pressed by this Protestant scholar, that any one can doubt 
the reality of the conversion. But we have been at pains to 
look over those letters of Grotius which smack the most 
strongly of Romanism, and, in common with Schroeckh 
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and Luden can see no ground to regard him as a Roman Cath- 
olic except so far as is implied in his recognizing elements 
of truth in the leading Catholic rites and doctrines, and 
in his earnest desire for the peace and union of Christendom. 
Mr. Hallam is wrong in saying that Grotius proved himself 
an apostate from the Protestant Church by refusing to accept 
the invitation to commune with the Calvinists of Charenton, 
during his embassy at Paris. ‘The divines of Charenton 
had refused to receive him when first at Paris, and when he 
returned as ambassador of Sweden, they were unwilling to 
admit him as the legate of a Lutheran power. Grotius 
shrank from receiving as a badge of division a rite which 
should be a bond of union, and had Lutheran worship in his 
own house. It is true that he wrote an ode to the Virgin 
Mary, true that he regarded the doctrines of transubstantia- 
tion and purgatory as having some foundation in ancient 
authority. But we know of no proof that he ever enter- 
tained the idea of accepting the infallible authority of the 
Pope, or his right to subject the nations of Christendom to 
his dictation. He did not even believe in the Divine origin 
of the Episcopal power. In this point, as well as in his 
views of Church and State, the worth of ancient learning, 
the grounds of Christian toleration, and the essentials of 
Christian faith, he reminds us frequently of the late Dr. Ar- 
nold, although far more disposed to favor or excuse the pre- 
tensions of Prelacy than he. ‘That Grotius looked upon 
Rome with more fondness than upon Geneva cannot be 
denied, —a tendency in which he by no means stands alone 
among generous minds. ‘That he had many of the tenden- 
cies which appear in modern Puseyism, we must grant. 
How could he but feel otherwise than kindly towards a 
church whose members had treated him much better than 
the dominant Protestants of his own country? How could 
he identify Papacy with servitude, while at the court of a 
Catholic nation that had joined the Protestant League in op- 
position to Imperialist tyranny? Excommunicated, expa- 
triated, how can he be blamed for thinking that Antichrist 
was by no means to be found solely in the Papal Church, and 
for indulging in visions of a church too broad for sectarian 
strife and too deeply seated to be shaken by party agitators ? 
He dared not hope for the catholicity that tolerates differ- 
ences of opinion. ‘There was no truly liberal party in 
Christendom, as now. He knew how Laud and his party 
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had persecuted the English Puritans, and been persecuted by 
them; he remembered the bloody scenes of his own coun- 
try ; nor had he forgotten St. Bartholomew’s. His golden 
age was in the past. He yearned for the return of the time 
when Christendom was one, — when Church and State were 
in mutual balance,—an age like that when Theodosius 
ruled, and Chrysostom and Augustine, Ambrose and Jerome, 
flourished. He delighted to turn from the dogmatism of 
Gomarus and Rivetus and take shelter in the shrine of John 
of Constantinople, and dwell upon a charity without narrow- 
ness and a Divine grace without fatalism. If what we regard 
as liberal Christianity be a delusion, as so many say, Hugo 
Grotius was not far from right. 

As a moralist, he presents himself most conspicuously to 
us in his work on the Rights of Peace and War. He stands, 
beyond question, at the head of those men who in modern 
times have sought to apply the moral law to the perplexed 
relations of states and nations. ‘To treat fitly of this great 
work would require an article by itself. They who read it 
in the expectation of finding remarkable metaphysical depth, 
insight into first principles, or deduction from first truths, 
will be disappointed. Although prodigal in its stores of 
learning, it aims rather to be a practical than a speculative 
book. It piles precedent upon precedent, ranges through 
- elassic historians and poets, ancient customs and modern 
instances, in order to prove what mankind have regarded 
as the laws of peace and war. Roman jurisprudence and 
Christian antiquity are equally consulted. Without any very 
bold attempt to apply Christian morality to the removal of 
war, as in itself utterly wrong, the author gathers all available 
evidence in favor of the more humane international policy, 
striving to subject the ambition of princes and the passions of 
the people to rules of justice, and to bring on the day when 
all disputes shall be adjusted by peaceful tribunals. 

Unsatisfactory as the work of Grotius may be to us in 
our present stage of civilization, it was a great advance upon 
any thing extant in his own time. It was another proof of 
the catholicity of his soul, — his yearning for that univer- 
sal unity which was his heart’s desire in reference to politics 
as to religion. Let not our ardent philanthropists overlook 
or dishonor him. He desired to reconstruct European 
society, that had been so shattered in the previous century, — 
to unite the nations in a generous community, as well as the 
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sects in a comprehensive church. J.et not the speculative re- 
former, who meditates upon the sins of mankind, and points 
out their remedy in the abstractions of a purely spiritual code, 
despise the practical reformer, who has confronted wrong in 
real life, and by his moderate measures won to peace minds 
whom extreme measures might have driven into disgust, or 
theoretic systems might have withdrawn from action. We 
will honor Grotius as a peacemaker, quite as much as the 
speculative Kant, and more than the sentimentalist Rousseau. 
He stands at the head of the practical school of internation- 
al moralists. His direction has been followed by Puffen- 
dorf, Bynkershoek, and Wheaton. Leibnitz, Wolf, and 
Vattel have trodden in a more ambitious path of speculation. 
Kant, St. Pierre, and Bentham have set forth far more 
dazzling schemes of pacification. "When shall the man ap- 
pear who shall combine the excellences of them all, — the 
scholar, moralist, philosopher, and Christian, — who shall 
concentrate all the light of truth and force of influence now 
available for the subject, and show the sin of war alike 
against the laws of God and the good of the nations ? 

We must leave Grotius now to our readers, with only a 
few words upon his character, — words, perhaps, which might 
as well be left to be inferred from our previous remarks as 
be explicitly stated. 

His mind was strong and comprehensive, wonderful in its 
power of gathering and retaining particulars, yet not defi- 
cient in the faculty of deducing from them general ideas. If 
his intellect, however, disappoints us at all, it is in point of 
philosophical depth. He was a scholar and statesman, 
rather than a philosopher, and cannot by any means be 
ranked with the two commanding thinkers of his century, Ba- 
con and Descartes. He did not discern the law of induc- 
tive reasoning, like the former, ner recognize the value of the 
human soul, like the latter. His mind was eminently practi- 
cal, —so much so, that he valued science more for its avail- 
able powers than for its wonderful truths. He was not by 
any means insensible to the dawn of that new age of science 
which Galileo, his contemporary and correspondent, was 
bringing on ; but, in a letter to Galileo, he shows the direction 
of his thoughts by a passing allusion to his discoveries in 
physics, and dwells chiefly upon his new method of calcu- 
lating longitude, which, he thinks, will be of especial impor- 
tance to the commerce of Holland. 
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He was remarkable for practical sense in all things. In 
his interpretation of Scripture he exhibited it eminently. 
His sober judgment saved him from the usual vagaries of in- 
terpreters, and his course in commenting upon that book so 
perilous to sanity, the Apocalypse, is such as will meet with 
little rebuke from the readers of Eichhorn or Stuart. 

If we are to class him with one of the two chief divisions 
of intellects, we must rank him rather with Aristotelian than 
Platonic minds, — rather with those who go from particular 
instances to general truths, than with those who deduce par- 
ticular instances from general principles. Poet though he was, 
he Jacked inspiration, — the inspiration of kindling thoughts 
and overpowering emotions. As a theologian, he trusted not 
much in the soul, opposed as he was to the dogma that 
would make of it a passive clod. He regarded the soul not 
as immortal by nature, but by especial endowment, and 
sought more in the authority of Scripture and the enactments 
of Councils for intimations of eternal life, than in the instincts 
of his own heart, or the witness of the Divine Spirit. But 
a heart just and humane as his was could not have refused 
him assurances of peace. He was habitually devout. 

He was a man of large affections. He had many friends, 
and never abandoned them. He clung fondly to the com- 
panions of his youth. He could not bear to give up any 
scene or object that had been familiar to him. For years 
a sad exile, he never ceased to care for and love his country, 
The minuteness of his references to Holland, in his letters, 
is remarkable. It is almost amusing to see how often he 
alludes to the chest in which he escaped from imprisonment, 
and urges his brother to try to find it.* 

His life was undoubtedly a broken one, and his plans 
were much interrupted in consequence. ‘To do justice to 
the force of his will, and to screen him from the charge of des- 
ultory effort, we must remember the influence of national po- 
sition, the strength of his patriotic feelings, and the bitter loss 
of motive and aim which his exile must have caused him. 
To his honor, not to his shame, be it said, that, while he did 
not cease to feel like a son of Holland, he accepted cheer- 
fully the lot which had been put upon him so cruelly, and 
labored for Christendom as a citizen of the world. 





* The year before his death, he thus writes to his brother William : — 
“‘ About the chest nothing? I should be sorry to have such a monument 
of the Divine goodness towards me lost.” Such remarks reveal character. 
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Estimated from our point of view, the career of Grotius 
is full of important lessons. We might dwell upon its bear- 
ing on the principles now asserted by liberal Christians, 
and show how near his great scholarship and candid judgment 
brought him toward our own conclusions. We might trace 
the progress of the Arminian controversy, show the triumph 
of the doctrines for which he contended throughout the 
chief part of Protestant Christendom, and portray the vast 
changes between the times of the Synod of Dort and the 
recent Evangelical Union at London. We might set forth 
in what manner his mantle of patriotism and misfortune fell 
upon his illustrious countryman, De Witt, and his spirit of 
universality, with a far deeper philosophy, entered into 
Leibnitz, who was born the year after his decease, and who 
prepared the way for the Kants, Schellings, and Hegels who 
have swayed the empire of philosophic catholicity in recent 
times. We might vindicate the wisdom of his moderate 
political course, and prove how sadly Holland suffered from 
the neglect of his counsels, how long and painfully she os- 
cillated, first towards the undue ascendency and regal pre- 
rogative of the house of Orange, then towards democratic 
licentiousness, then to military despotism, to settle at last in 
the somewhat equivocal repose of the present monarchical 
constitution. We might exhibit the course of Dutch theology, 
and show the issue of the Calvinistic triumph, first in a lifeless 
and merely nominal orthodoxy, then in the attempt to revive 
the Genevan strictness, and, as a counter movement, the re- 
cent rise of a more living, free, and spiritual Christianity in 
the school of Gréningen. We might compare the religious 
history of Holland with that of other Protestant republics, es- 
pecially with Geneva and New England, who likewise began 
with Calvinism, —and end not there. But we must forbear. 

We musi pause from our review of the life and services 
of a man who deserves a place among the leading minds 
since the Reformation, with a single word of honor to his 
name for the universality of his thought, the catholicity of 
his spirit. Other men have cherished grander visons of the 
future prospects of our race. Few men of so large schemes 


have enforced their purposes by a life so practical and labo-. 


rious. Some may assign to him almost a prophetic power 

in his dreams of Christian union under a Catholic Church. 

We deem him no such seer, however some events of this 

century may favor the thought. The catholicity of the age 
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of Theodosius, and still more of Hildebrand, cannot return. 
The giant race of Teutons have set their faces against it, 
and God calls mankind to new and unexplored scenes. 
What developments, what new powers and harmonies, are 
in store for the world, we will not predict. It is safe to say, 
that, whatever form the better spirit of our race may take, 
however much society may succeed in combining its new 
knowledge and resources with Christian love, if justice, 
humanity, and piety are still honored, the men of the new 
age will not forget the memory of Hugo Grotius. 
8. 0. 





Arr. Ii.— BEARD’S EXHIBITION OF UNITARIANISM.®* 


T HE immediate occasion of the preparation of Dr. Beard’s 
volume, as he informs us in his Preface, was the passage of 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, which suggested to the author 


‘the idea of ‘collecting evidences of one of the conse- 


quences of free inquiry, and the prevalence of Scripture 
knowledge, in the renunciation of the pagan and metaphysi- 
cal notion of the Trinity.”” The event referred to furnishes 
in itself no trifling evidence, if not of the strength of Uni- 
tarian sentiments in Great Britain, yet at least of that grow- 
ing liberality of opinion and disposition to respect the rights of 
private judgment, to promote which has been one important 
part of the mission of Unitarianism. ‘The present work 
comes to us in good time, and fills a void in Unitarian litera- 
ture which has been long felt and regretted. ‘The members 
of the great body of Unitarians in different parts of the world 
have hitherto known too little of each other. The volume 
before us will have the effect of making them better acquaint- 
ed with each other’s condition, progress, and views, and we 
hope may lead to a more intimate union and sympathy. 

No small portion of the articles in the book are from the 
pen of the compiler, Dr. Beard himself; others are from 
different hands, abundantly competent to the task committed 





* Unitarianism exhibited in its Actual Condition ; consisting of Essays by 
several Unitarian Ministers and others, illustrative of the Rise, Progress, 
and Principles of Christian Anti-Trinitarianism in different Parts of the 
oagar Edited by the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. London. 1846. 8vo. 
pp. 346. 
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to them. We cannot, in the brief space we can here give 
to the subject, present a minute analysis of the contents of 
the work, nor enter into any critical disquisitions on the 
merits of the historical sketches or ‘‘ essays’? which com- 
pose it. We shall attempt little more than to offer a few 
extracts relating to the existence and progress of Unitarian- 
ism, especially in those countries in respect to which its his- 
tory is least known, believing that in this way we shall best 
meet the wishes of our readers, and at the same time rec- 
ommend the volume to their favorable regard. 

The work opens with a brief, but clear and satisfactory, 
account of Congregational Unitarianism in the United States, 
embracing its history, an exposition of what it is, and some 
remarks on its present condition. ‘This was furnished by 
Rev. F. A. Farley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. We speak of it 
as satisfactery. By this we mean, that its statements are 
entitled to confidence, and the information it embodies is as 
full as the nature of the work of which it forms a part ad- 
mitted, fifty-three pages being all that is devoted to the sub- 
ject, constituting, however, a larger number than is given to 
any other article in the volume with the exception of two, 
those of Unitarianism in England and in Germany. Ameri- 
can Unitarianism deserves to be treated at much greater 
length, and materials enough might be collected by diligent 
research to fill a volume. Mr. Farley has done, and done 
well, what he could within the limits prescribed by the neces- 
sity of the case. He will excuse us for mentioning one slight 
error, however, which he has allowed to escape him, re- 
lating to the constitution of the clerical part of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College. He describes it as con- 
sisting of fifteen ministers of, Congregational churches. The 
restriction limiting the choice to ‘‘ Congregational ’’ ministers 
no longer exists, having been removed in 1843. 

For the greater part of the articles on the ‘‘ Christian Con- 
nection,’”’? the Quakers, and the Universalist ‘* Anti-Trinitari- 
ans,”’ in the United States, the editor acknowledges himself 
indebted to Rupp’s History, noticed in our September num- 
ber for 1844. Rev. Mr. Cordner, of Montreal, furnishes the 
account of Unitarianism in Canada. The article on Unita- 
rianism in England, by Rev. Mr. Turner, to whom we were 
indebted for the valuable paper on the same subject in our 
number for May, 1845, and whose volumes on the ‘‘ Lives of 
English Unitarians’’ have also received notice in our jour- 
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nal, contains a succinct and rapid sketch of the causes and 
manner of the transition fram Orthodoxy to Unitarianism in 
England, illustrated by an account of particular congrega- 
tions ; speaks briefly of Unitarianism m Scotland, and at 
considerable length of Dissenting Academies ; gives a sketch 
of Unitarian periodical literature, and of Associations ; and 
concludes with several pages of general remarks on the char- 
acter, position, and prospects of English Unitarianism. We 
give a single extract, relating to individual liberty, and what 
the author calls ‘* Congregational institutions,’’ a subject in 
regard to which the experience of our English brethren may 
be worth ‘attending to. We only wish that we could trans- 
fer more of his statements and reflections on this and some 
other subjects to our pages. 


“The Unitarians,” says he, ‘* have derived from their English 
Presbyterian ancestors very enlarged notions of the just liberties, 
not only of distinct congregations, but of the individual members 
of each society. It may even be thought by some, that, in their 
earnestness to secure this object, they have sacrificed more than 
could have been wished of the practical advantages which are 
sought for in the formation of Christian communities. It is difficult 
for men to associate for any purpose, without some kind of con- 
stitution, and without surrendering a portion of their individual dis- 
cretion to the direction Of others; and the members of a socie- 
ty of Christian disciples seem bound to seek not only the things 
which make for peace, but those by which one may edify 
another. But it is feared that this latter object can scarcely 
be accomplished to the desired extent, where there is so little to 
link and bind the several parties together, and lead them to take 
a more active and habitual interest in one another’s concerns. 
Of this opinion was Dr. Priestley, who repeatedly endeavoured 
to urge the congregations with which he was connected as a 
minister to revive somewhat of that church discipline which 
had been allowed to pass into almost entire desuetude. But his 
exhortations do not seem to have produced any considerable or 
permanent effect. It may be, that in these respects we carry 
our jealousy of all interference with our personal liberty to an 
extreme ; and certainly it must be admitted, that it becomes all 
Christians, and especially those who are associated together as 
stated fellow-worshippers, to remember that they are brethren, 
and that Christianity is essentially a social religion, which calls 
upon us to consult not our own merely, but every man another’s 
welfare. 

** In some places it may, perhaps, be found that this distinguish- 
ing character of our religion has been too much overlooked ; but 
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we are apt to think that in the greater number of Unitarian con- 
gregations a change in these respects has been silently going on 
for the better; a change evinced, not in a disposition to exercise 
a prying inspection, or to sit in judgment over the character, still 
less over the faith, of others, but in the increasing number of 
Congregational institutions which have for their object to promote 
mutual improvement, and the diffusion of just views both of the 
Christian doctrine and of the Christian life. But there is, for the 
most part, in our societies an entire absence of internal organi- 
zation, except in so far as merely secular interests are con- 
cerned. Amidst some advantages arising from hence, one evil 
may result, that individuals are more intimately and more habitu- 
ally brought together in other capacities than that of attendants 
on the same religious services. It may happen that many of the 
members of numerous congregations, especially in large towns, 
and where there is a considerable inequality of rank and station, 
have not even a personal acquaintance ; so that they are some- 
times connected together by a very slender tie, which is likely 
to be sundered by trifling considerations of convenience or of 
worldly interest. 

“To this, among other causes, may be traced the early de- 
cline of many of the old Presbyterian places, some of which 


scarcely survived the generation of the original founders.” — 
pp- 142-144. 


Passing over the account of the Unitarian General Bap- 
tists, also by Mr. Turner, some remarks on the distinctive 
features of English Unitarianism, given in a letter to the 
editor, and an article, in which we were much interested, on 
Joseph Barker and the churches in connection with him, we 
give the following short extract from the paper on ‘ Anti- 


Trinitarianism in the North of Ireland,” by Rev. J. Blakeley. 


‘The number of Anti-Trinitarians in the North of Ireland is 
now considerably above thirty thousand; who, it must be ad- 
mitted, are among the most opulent, peaceable, loyal, and best 
educated inhabitants of the country. In connection with their 
congregations there are several well inclosed burying-grounds ; 
a number of efficient schools for giving instruction in general and 
classical education ; many well attended Sunday schools for the 
accommodation and improvement of the children of the humbler 
classes, and a few libraries. Their meeting-houses are plain, 
substantial buildings, and are, without exception, in respectable 
order. In them the Lord’s Supper is administered twice every 
year, at common communion-tables placed in the aisles; and 
the attendance on each occasion is about one fifth or one sixth of 
the number of persons belonging to each congregation. In some 
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of the larger congregations, such as Dromore, Killinchy, Mony- 
rea, Downpatrick, and Banbridge, the communicants number 
from two hundred and twenty to four hundred and forty. Sever- 
al, however, communicate only once in each year, otherwise the 
attendance at the Supper would be considerably increased.” — 
pp. 174, 175. 


In Dublin, and the South of Ireland, Anti-Trinitarian sen- 
timents have made less progress, — those places, according 
to the remark of the writer, Rev. Dr. Ledlie, being ‘*‘ not 
favorable to the growth of any kind of Protestant Dissent.” 

Dr. Rees’s account of Caermarthen College, Wales, which 
comes next, is a valuable historical document. ‘* Anti-Trini- 
tarianism in South Wales,’ and ‘‘ Mission to the Poor,’’ 
follow ; we then come to ‘* Anti-Trinitarianism in Germany,”’ 
by the editor. This is a copious and difficult subject, and the 
author has treated it at considerable length, the article being 
the longest in the volume. ‘‘In general,’’ says Dr. Beard, 
‘the old Lutheran clergy followed the example of the Re- 
former from whom they took their name, and set forth the 
doctrine” of the Trinity ‘‘in its practical relations, and as 
something to be believed rather than defined.’? ‘This was 
dangerous, for reason would interrogate, and insist that its 
questions should be answered. Part of the process which 
led to the rejection of the doctrine is thus described. 


** When once the support of antiquity had been undermined, 
and that of the Old Testament almost removed, there remained 
no other resource but to define and prove the Trinity, in its de- 
tails, from the writings of the New Testament. In this attempt, 
great diversities soon made themselves manifest. Trinitarians 
could not agree, in all cases, as to their statements of doctrine, 
nor as to their proof-passages. What one advanced, another de- 
nied. What one proved, another confuted. Paul Maty, dissatis- 
fied with received views, came forward with a new theory, which 
amounted to nothing more than a modification of the theory of 
subordination. Souverain also Jent his aid in undermining the 
historical ground. Even Leibnitz rather answered objections 
than put forth, much less established, any positive doctrine of the 
Trinity ; for which what he calls his newly discovered logic was 
not more efficacious than the old and long tried methods of 
ratiocination. One after another, theorists propounded hypothe- 
ses, which seemed brought forward only to be confuted. Soon the 
attempt to deduce the Trinity from, or make it accordant with, 
reason, was abandoned as hopeless. The doctrine lost all sup- 
port in the human mind and the spirit of the age. Then it only 
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remained for theologians to consign its body to the tomb. It was, 
at length, seen and acknowledged, that it was idle to waste time 
in disputing about the eternal generation of the Son of God, 
when men knew nothing about human generation. This was the 
opinion of the celebrated J. D. Michaelis. Accordingly, Semler 
altogether threw these scholastic distinctions out of the province 
of belief; they had, he held, no meaning for practical Christiani- 
ty. The whole had become antiquated. Seiler and Flatt, how- 
ever, undertook its defence, but conducted their arguments in 
a manner to show that neither reason nor Scripture afforded to 
Trinitarianism of any kind solid support; other German theo- 
logians made similar attempts, but they all inclined either to 
Tritheism or Unitarianism, and proved nothing else than the 
hopelessness of any theory which should bring reason and reve- 
lation into agreement on the subject. The tendency of the day 
is to represent Christianity as the revelation of the religious 
ideas, which were native to the human mind, in and through 
Jesus Christ, the Divinely commissioned teacher of the world. 
But among these religious ideas the Trinity finds no place. _ The 
Trinity, therefore, is not a part of the religion of Jesus Christ, 
through whom God revealed himself to man, as a holy Being.” 
— pp. 234, 235. - 


Further on we find the following — 


“The more modern theologians of Germany have, by a high 
authority, been divided in regard to their views of the Trinity into 
three classes: first, they regard the doctrine of three Divine hy- 
postases as a mode of representation which has been accidentally 
connected with Christianity, and therefore is to be separated from 
it as an unessential adjunct ; among whom are Souverain, Loffler, 
Jerusalem, Henke, Eckermann, Cannabich, Wegscheider; or, 
secondly, they abstain altogether from any exact statement of 
the doctrine, and are satisfied with the teachings which they 
think they find in the New Testament; such as Morus, Doder- 
lein, Storr, Knapp, Hahn, Baumgarten-Crusius, Steudel; or, 
finally, they set forth the church-doctrine in guch a way that the 
essence of it, namely, the Trinity of Divine persons, is lost, since 
they distinguish in God three powers, or three activities, or three 
relations, or three revelations of himself.’ 

‘If this classification is exhaustive as well as accurate, the 
Trinity subsists among the learned of Germany only in name; 
the patristical doctrine has been attenuated to a shadow, or -re- 
duced to nothing. If regarded as an unessential representation, 
the Trinity must now have lost its dogmatical value; if brought 
down into S¢riptural form, it is abandoned; if converted into 
‘three somewhats,’ it is no longer such as the creeds declare, 
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or their advocates recognize. Whether in relation to the tenet 
this age has superseded the earlier ages, or Matthew, Paul, and 
John have set aside the authority of Athanasius, or new and un- 
meaning terms have supplanted the old definitions, it is clear that 
the doctrine once taught and held for an essential article of Chris- 
tian faith is virtually repudiated and silently disowned.” — 
p- 239. 

Again :— 

‘In truth, there is only one school of theologians in Germany, 
that profess to remain faithful to Ecclesiastical Trinitarianism. 
We refer to Hengstenberg, and those who think with him ; — 
a class who are by no means uniform in their views, and are 
not held in the highest estimation by the best German scholars, 
either for solid learning or for impartiality and candor. Even 
this school are orthodox scarcely more than in relation to the 
modes of thought and systems of denials, in the midst of which 
the members live. If measured by the Athanasian standard, 
these. members would be found wanting; for, bold as they are, 
they are not hardy enough to assert and maintain, in the midst of 
hostile facts, the generally repudiated forms of scholastic ortho- 
doxy. ‘Though less heretical than their brethren, some of them 


would be suspected, if not convicted, of heresy before the bench 
of English bishops.” — p. 243. 


From among the living divines of Germany, Dr. Beard 
then selects three ‘‘as being very distinguished, and as 
representing different casts of mind, which nearly compre- 
hend the bulk of the reading, thinking, and learned popula- 
tion of the Protestant Church of that country,’? — Neander, 
Bretschneider, and Wegscheider, — and adduces evidence to 
show that these all hold Anti-Trinitarian sentiments. After 
some very candid remarks on the Rationalism of Germany, 
he proceeds to speak of the formation of the New German 
Catholic Church under Ronge, Czerski, Theiner, and oth- 
ers. ‘Turning back to the Protestant Church, he then passes 
to a consideration of the ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus Institution,” 
founded in 1843, on a basis so broad, as Dr. Beard main- 
tains, as to embrace “‘ under the name Christian, professors 
of Unitarianism.’? Another association which has attained 
great celebrity is that known under the name of ‘‘The Union 
of Protestant Friends,’’ sometimes called ‘‘ Friends of Light.” 
At the head of these, though their public meetings are dis- 
continued, stands Uhlich, of Pémmelte, in Saxony, from 
whose Confessions (Bekenntnisse von Uhlich, Leipzig, 1845) 
Dr. Beard gives the following extract. 
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“Uhlich thus sets forth his leading sentiments: —‘1. I find 
myself defective, imperfect, in every excellence which is offered 
to me as a man among other creatures. Something is wanting ; 
but not a longing for truth, virtue, peace. 2. While I seek satis- 
faction for this longing, I find it nowhere better than in Chris- 
tianity, whose living model stands before me in its founder, 
Jesus Christ. 3. In him I recognize the most elevated messen- 
ger of God to man; man as he ought to be, the Lord and Mas- 
ter to whom my soul can give itself with full confidence. 4. 
His history, in its leading points, I believe; but my belief in 
him rests chiefly on the purity of his life, the truth of his doc- 
trine, the life-giving power of his kingdom, and, as on the last 
and deepest ground, on the experience that the imitation of him 
makes me happy. 5. By Jesus I learn to know God as my 
Father, whom | strive to honor in spirit and in truth, especially 
by childlike reliance. 6. Through Jesus I have received, as 
the test of all my actions, the principle of love. 7. Through 
him I acknowledge holiness to be the great work of my life. 
8. If I fail and become downcast in this work, Jesus announces 
forgiveness to me, on repentance and newness of life. 9. From 
him I have received the promise of the Holy Spirit, as a di- 
vine power which operates in all Christendom, which incor- 
porates itself with every true effort, and helps me forward to my 
object. 10. For the completion of all my endeavours, Jesus 
directs me to a higher kingdom of God beyond the tomb, 
and therein to judgment and retribution, which, however, begin 
in this state. All these propositions are formed with a direct 
reference to Jesus, for so they correspond to the faith which 
fills my soul. {In matters of doctrine | immediately think of 
him who has given the instruction, and preceded me in the 
practical observance of it; I rejoice that Christianity is not mere 
instruction, but has, also, the personal character of the Saviour, 
and so I preach it to my flock.’ 

“«« The reader, perhaps, requires me to say what I hold respect- 
ing Jesus. I see two sides in him. One is turned to me, which 
is clear to me, — Jesus is my Saviour; in no one do I find so 
satisfactory an answer to my weightiest questions; for my life so 
excellent a guidance, both in his teachings and in his own life ; 
for my heart so pervasive a satisfaction, and at the same time 
so worthy an object of my inmost honor and love. This is one 
side. The other'is turned from me towards God, with whom 
Jesus stands in a more intimate relation than myself and all 
whom I know. On this other side there is much which is to me 
mysterious ; how Jesus could be a man as myself, and yet so 
pure, so clear-minded, so deeply conscious of the ae his 
soul with the Father, a union such as | do not find it in my 
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best hours, as I cannot hope to reach; this is a secret to me. 
Therefore it seems to me to be somewhat hard and cold to say, 
‘ Jesus was a man as we,’ when in so many important relations he 
was different to [from] what we know mento be. On this account, 
I have on a previous occasion said, ‘ Who Jesus was, I know not, 
an answer fails me; only what | have in him, that I know, and 
rejoice in the knowledge ; my Saviour.’ ” — pp. 270, 271. 


Dr. Beard proceeds to adduce evidence of the Anti-'Trini- 
tarianism of the ‘‘ Protestant Friends,”’ and of its general 


spread in Germany. He thus speaks of Holland : — 


“In regard to Anti-Trinitarianism in Holland, we omit giv- 
ing a separate essay, because we should, in the main, have to 
repeat evidences the same in substance with that which has been 
here set forth; for, wherever the influence of German theology 
has made itself strongly felt, the constant and almost immediate 
effect has been the overthrow of the Orthodoxy of the sixteenth 
century ; and no country has shared more largely in the advan- 
tages conferred by the new learning of Germany than its neigh- 
bour, Holland.. ‘There, indeed, every successive phase of that 
learning has been caught and reflected. Accordingly, the de- 
cline of extreme negations, and the revival, with renewed life 
and increased ardor, of an attachment to an historical Christiani- 
ty, including miracle as an important element, by which the 
German church is now distinguished, has extended its benign 
effects to the sister institution of Holland.” — p. 282. 


From Germany, Dr. Beard passes, in another article, to 
the French Protestant Church, the views of the ‘ Anti- 
Trinitarian majority ” of which he gives mostly in passages 
taken from M. Coquerel’s work on ‘* Modern Orthodoxy,”’ 
an authority entitled to the highest respect. The article on 
‘¢ Anti-'Trinitarianism in Transylvania,’”’ which follows, was, 
the editor informs us, written by a distinguished member of 
the Unitarian Church in that country, and translated by John 
Paget, Esq., who added the notes. The ancient fame of the 
Unitarians of Transylvania and Poland will cause this arti- 
cle to be eagerly read. We cannot give in detail its con- 
tents ; and, passing over what belongs to the past, — the in- 
troduction of Unitarianism into Transylvania, its progress and 
various fortunes,—we will offer the following somewhat 
long extract relating to the present numbers, character, and 
condition of our brethren in that distant region. 


‘‘ ThegMipitarians in Transylvania are generally reckoned at 
50,000, oF whom the majority are Szeklers, the rest Magyars. 
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Though still in much smaller numbers than they were formerly, 
they seem to be now gradually increasing. Many of those pro- 
fessing other religions do not hesitate to say that they agree with 
the Unitarians in their belief. The Unitarians live for the most 
part in villages, though there are many to be found in the towns 
of Keresztur, Thorda, Abrudbanya, Maros Vasarhely, and Klau- 
senburg. In the villages, to each of their churches a small ele- 
mentary school is attached, in which both boys and girls are 
taught. Besides these they have two Gymnasiums, one in the 
village of Keresztur, near the town of the same name, founded 
in 1790; and the other at Thorda, which flourishes since the 
sixteenth century. Their chief College is in the capital, Klausen- 
burg, which is still also the seat of their Superintendent. These 
institutions are entirely supported from Unitarian funds, for the 
body enjoys no support either from the country or sovereign. 
Almost every church maintains its own church and school- 
master. The Gymnasiums of Thorda and Keresztur, the pro- 
fessors of the College of Klausenburg, the Superintendent or 
Bishop, and the treasurer of the community, are paid out of the 
common funds. 

“ The affairs of each Unitarian church are managed conjointly 
by the clergyman and elders of the church. The churches are 
united into Deaconries, over each of which there is a Deacon, a 
Notary, and two or more lay-Curators. The clergymen, school- 
masters, and Curators of the Deaconry, assemble at certain fixed 
times, under the presidence of the Deacon, for the transaction 
of business. The affairs of the Unitarian community: are in- 
trusted to the General Consistory (Consistorium Supremum Uni- 
tariorum). The members of the General Consistory are, among 
the clergy, the Superintendent, the Deacons, the Notaries of 
Deaconries, and some clergymen of distinguished merit ; among 
the laymen, the chief Curator of the Unitarian community, the 
Curators of Deaconries, the Curators of the Colleges and the 
Gymnasiums, and certain of the more distinguished among the 
Unitarian gentry, especially such as hold office under govern- 
ment. As the general meetings of the Consistory are held only 
twice a year, smaller meetings are held more frequently, gener- 
ally every Sunday after church at Klausenburg, which are at- 
tended by such members of the General Consistory as happen to 
be there, and in such meetings the current business of the 
Deaconries, Churches, and Schools is transacted. The Super- 
intendent and General Curator (both, if present, or either one) 
are the presidents, by right, of the Consistory. The General 
Notary, commonly one of the professors of Klausenburg, acts as 
Secretary to the Consistory ; and though by the fulfilment of this 
office he obtains no right, yet he is generally considered as the 
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successor of the Superintendent, and is almost always chosen as 
such. The proceedings of the weekly meetings of the Consis- 
tory are laid before the half-yearly meetings, to be approved or 
disallowed, though the latter rarely occurs. Matters of great 
and general moment are always reserved for the general meet- 
ings. Of these two meetings one is always held in Klausenburg ; 
the other, distinguished by the name of Synod, is held in each of 
the Deaconries by turn. It is only in the general Synod that the 
election of a Superintendent and Chief Curator, or the ordination 
of clergymen, can take place. 


“None are eligible to the office of clergyman, professor, or 
schoolmaster, who have not gone through the whole course of 
study in the College of Klausenburg. ‘The nomination of clergy- 
men to the churches, and professors to the village school, from 
the students of the College, as well as the transfer of clergymen 
and professors from one place to another, is the duty of the 
Superintendent, though he is considerably restrained in the ex- 
ercise of this duty by the rights of members of the church them- 
selves. The Professors of the College and the two Gymnasia 
are chosen by the Synod. The mode of election to a Professor- 
ship is this. The Professors of the College propose to the Sy- 
nod those of the students whom they consider to have shown 
such evidence of superior talent as fits them for the place, from 
which the Synod chooses one, who is then provided with funds, 
and sent to complete his studies in some foreign University. One 
of the German Universities is commonly chosen ; formerly Got- 
tingen was the favorite; but since recent events have deprived 
it of its fame, Berlin is preferred. Those students who have en- 
joyed the advantages of study in foreign Universities are mostly 
placed in the College of Klausenburg, where they teach the 
higher branches of science, the lower ones being taught by young 
men who, having finished their studies, are waiting to be ap- 
pointed to some vacant cure, under the superintendence of a 
Professor, called Peedagogarcha. There are four Professors in 
Klausenburg, of whom one is always General Notary, another 
Rector, and a third Pssdagogarcha. 

‘*'The Unitarians are very anxious about the welfare of their 
schools, and the instruction of the youths placed in them. Even 
from the smallest village schools annual reports must be sent in 
to the great Consistory, which bestows praise and rewards ca 
such teachers as have distinguished the1aselves by their zeal and 
capacity, as well as reprimands and punishes those who have 
neglected their duty. The consequence of this is, that those 
professing other religions are obliged to confess, that, in propor- 
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tion to their numbers, more intelligent, well informed young 
men are sent out of the Unitarian schools than from any others, 
and, consequently, many Catholics and Calvinists avail them- 
selves of them for the education of their children. Out of the 
two hundred scholars in the Unitarian Gymnasium of Thorda, no 
less than forty belong to other religions.” — pp. 310 — 312. 


The writer refers to proofs of the eloquence and learning 


of the Unitarian clergymen and writers of Transylvania. 
He adds :— 


“The Unitarians are no longer disturbed in those rights and 
privileges which have so often been assured to them by the laws. 
They enjoy the same liberties with the other established re- 
ligions, and two of the highest posts under government are at 
present filled by Unitarians,— that of Counsellor of State, by 
Michael Sala, and that of President of the Royal Table (the Su- 
preme Court of Justice), by Elek Daniel, who is, also, Chief 
Curator of the Unitarian community.” — p. 313. 


The following interesting particulars were furnished, as 
appears from the initials, by Mr. Paget, already referred to 
as the translator of the article. 


‘‘The order of church service differs but little from that of 
England. It commences with an introductory hymn, after which 
is a Canticle, in which the whole congregation joins: prayer: 
Canticle, standing up: sermon, followed by benediction: Canti- 
cle. The churches are mostly modern structures, plain in style, 
but generally with tower and belfry, and when the congrega- 
tion can afford it, furnished with an organ. The pulpit and 
clerk’s desk differ little from those in England, except in the 
plainness of their materials, being mostly of unpainted deal or oak. 
There are no pews, but open seats, on the one side for the men, 
and on the other for the women. As no church is ever heated, 
it requires some courage to sit during a service in a winter 
scarcely less cold than that of Moscow ; and nothing but furs and 
sheepskins enables one to hold out. On Sundays, there is, mostly, 
service twice a day, and in some places prayers every morning 
soon after sunrise. 

“© When a vacancy occurs in a Unitarian church, the congre- 
gation names three eligible persons for the office of pastor, from 
whom the bishop nominates one to the situation. There is no 
right of patronage (a sort of right of presentation) in the lord of 
the manor, as among the Calvinists. No person is eligible who 
has not gone through the full course of education in the College 
of Klausenburg, and, except in certain prescribed cases, served 
three years as village schoolmaster. The office of schoolmaster, 
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therefore, must be considered as a transition one, and introduc- 
tory merely to the ministry ; though there are cases in which, 
from want of talent or knowledge, it becomes permanent. The 
Unitarian clergy receive no payment from the crown now, ex- 
cept, in a few cases, the legal tithes. Their payment, however, 
is generally in kind. Every head ofa family, and every house- 
holder, gives a certain fixed quantity of corn, commonly in the 
sheaf; in some cases a small sum of money is added from a 
charitable fund, and there is for the most part some glebe land, 
varying from two or three acres to thirty or forty. This the 
clergyman generally cultivates himself, and mostly with his own 
hands, though he can often reckon on some help from his flock 
during harvest-time. Even the richest of the Transylvanian 
clergy are poor, and the poor have barely enough to find their 
families in a sufficiency of the plainest food. The greatest part 
of their clothing is spun and woven at home. The payment of the 
schoolmaster is commonly about half that of the clergyman. In 
parishes which are too poor to maintain a clergyman, a layman, 
under the name of Levite, performs the service. The clergy- 
man enjoys the privileges of gentility, although of ignoble origin ; 
but this rank does not become hereditary in his family. In com- 
mon with other members of the privileged class, the clergy are 
free from all tolls and taxes.” — pp. 313, 314. 


The remaining articles in the volume are ‘* Anti-Trinitari- 
anism in Geneva,’’ a short contribution by the editor, and 
*¢ English Unitarian Writers,’? by Mr. Turner. Appended 
is a *‘ List of Anti-Trinitarian Congregations and Ministers in 
England and Scotland,’’ with some other statistical mat- 
ters. The number of Unitarian congregations in England 
and Scotland is about two hundred and fifty ; in the North 
of Ireland, thirty-six ; in South Wales, thirty. On the 
whole, we can say with truth, that the volume, if we ex- 
cept some marks of carelessness in the translations, and some 
inaccuracies of expression, reflects great credit on the editor, 
and affords gratifying evidence of the firm position and pros- 
pects of Unitarianism in different portions of the world. We 
see nothing in the general views it presents to dishearten us, 
but much to encourage future and earnest efforts to diffuse 
abroad a knowledge of the pure and simple gospel of Christ 

A. L. 
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Art. ITI]. — ODE. 


*¢ Mourn not, therefore, child of immortality! for the spoiler, the cruel 
spoiler, that laid waste the works of God, is subdued; Jesus hath con- 
quered death. Child of immortality ! mourn no longer.” 


FIRST VOICE. 


SrrikE, strike, my lyre, the solemn notes of woe, 
For all that ’s fair is fleeting here below! 
Swifter than April gleams they pass away, 
oe The joys, the hopes, that rise but to decay. 
They seem our own, 
We know no fear; 
But they are gone 
For ever here! 
Our life’s long hopes, our joys, — all vanished in a day ! 


SECOND VOICE. 


Yet there is gladness round. 
Why list we only to the voice of sorrow ? 
Hark! that full joyous sound ! 
ana Sweet child, so gay, so thoughtless of the morrow, 
O, turn on me thy smile, 
The sunny promise of a day so bright! 
Let it my soul beguile, 
And shed on me its hope, its love, its light ; 
Yes! let it banish care, and sorrow’s gloomy night. 





And hark! the voice of Spring! 
It sounds full cheerily ; 
The blithe young greenwoods ring 
Merrily, merrily ! 
oh And see the buds all opening fair and bright, 
Promise of loveliest flowers! 
And see the trees all decked in virgin white, 
Gladdening the bridal bowers ! 
O, ’t is a world of life and love! A joyous world is ours! 


And there is many a sweet young form 
Too fair to die ; 
And strong and high 

> Beats many a heart with feelings warm ; 

And there are heads round which the laurels twine 
In earliest youth ; 

There are blest spirits hallowed at the shrine 
Of holy truth ; 

O, these are lovelier far than Spring !—these cannot fade and fly. 
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FIRST VOICE. 


Thus may’st thou sing whose spring-tide hour is bright, 
On whom no wintry storms as yet have burst; 
Who hast not seen cold Autumn shed his blight 
On beauties, spring and summer joys had nurst. 
Now Hope is round thee, — 
Soon she ’Il fly ; 
Sorrow hath found me, — 
Let me sigh! 
Stay not my song of grief for joys that fade and die. 


Once too for me the laughing day 
Poured sweets around ; 
Life was in all most bright and gay ; — 
Too soon I found 
That Death is in the world; his dreary pall 
Once seen is ever near, 
And coldly sheds his ghastly gloom o’er all, 
Filling the soul with fear, 
And telling thee thy brightest hopes must fall. 


Why does that mother always mourn, nor raise her drooping eye ? 
Why does a cloud o’ershadow all, and never pass her by ? 

Her morning star is hid in gloom, 

Her daughter sunk into the tomb! 

Why does that matron grieving sit within her palace-gate, 

Nor heed, while years roll tedious by, her noble mansion’s state ? , 
Her thoughts are ever in the grave; her only hope and trust, 
Soon with her husband and her son to mingle in the dust. 

O, gloomy is this narrow vale !—sad, sad is mortal fate ! 


Yes! there has been a gladness in my soul, 
Like that of infancy ; 
Now heavy sorrows o’er me roll, 
I ’ve lost its buoyancy. 
And my young hopes were gay and fair, 
Like sweet bells ringing, 
Like green leaves springing ; 
But never more shall happiness be there, — 
Deep sorrow takes its place, and dark corroding care. 


THIRD VOICE. 


Thou sorrowing child of dust, why grieves thy heart 
That earthly joys depart ? 

When the green earth its choicest treasures brings, 
It tells of heavenly Springs ; 
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The dying year touches with fairest hues 
The drooping trees and flowers, 
Which in our souls the sweetest thoughts infuse 
Of ever sunny hours, 
Where the blest tree of life shall be for ever ours. 





E’en when Death circles in his icy arms 
All that thou hast most dear, 
And from thy sight vanish all earthly charms, 
A heavenly hope is near. 
Faith gilds the mists of human feeling, 
Love glows more brightly near the tomb, 
Peace, on the sorrowing bosom stealing, 
Gleams sweetly through the thickest gloom ; 
.All a blest glimpse of better worlds revealing. 


Such was the faith that cheered the dying bed, 
As o’er her son the mother leant, 
And soothed with tender love his drooping head, 
On whom her fondest hopes were bent. 
** These sufferings of a day 
Soon, soon shall pass away, 
a And I shall see my dear Redeemer’s face. 
My mother, follow me to that loved place, 
And let us all together share our Heavenly Father’s grace.” 





And would that mother call to earth her son, 
To share the toils of life’s perplexing way ? 
No; though in grief her course she now must run, 
And o’er his vacant seat the tears must stray, 
Religion’s soft control 
Illumes her inmost soul ; 
In hopeful trust she says, — ‘ Thy will is best, 
ony My Father! be thy name for ever blest ; 
I would not take my son again from his eternal rest.” 





Death blights not, chills not, but awakes, 
The soul’s immortal, pure desires ; 
O’er the dark vale a glory breaks 
From heaven, to which the soul aspires. 
I ’ve seen the wife and mother dying, 
All her fair earthly visions flying ; 
And, as her life was ebbing fast, 
These accents were her last : — 
“My Father! ’t is a glorious morn ; all, all is bright within !” 


Live in the power of an eternal life ! 
°T was thus the Saviour, dwelling still on earth, 
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integrity, and of charity ? Until we have such a collection, 

our view of the progress of nations must be very imperfect. 

We are not merely concerned to learn the amount of iron 

which has been raised from the depths of the earth, the num- 

ber of bales of cotton which are annually exported from dif- 

ferent countries, or the quantity of cloth which is manufac- 

tured within certain limits. It is delightful to know that a 

very satisfactory collection of religious and moral statistics , 
might easily be made. Having assurance of this fact, we 

can look with pleasure upon that side of the great subject of 

national pages which Mr. Seaman has presented. The 
discussion 0 

purpose of a religious journal. The lover of truth must 
well understand the spirit that rules the hour, and must adapt 
his words to the tasks and necessities of living men. Now 
it is the age of labor, of profitable labor. Profitable, we say ; 
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O’ercame its cares and sorrows, toils and strife. 
And thus his followers of the second birth, 
To whom immortal hopes and joys are given, 
Fear not to die ; — 
The holy ties of earth can ne’er be riven ; 
.For soon on high, 
The ransomed shall partake their purer bliss in heaven. 


Let hope and joy kindle their fairest rays 
In all that ’s lovely here ; 

Faint earnest of a brighter blaze 
In the celestial sphere. ? 

Let pain and sorrow shade the dazzled sight, 

Unused to such excess of light ; 
Death draws the veils aside, 
Which heavenly mansions hide, 
And opens to the soul its home of glories bright. M. C. 


Bristol, England. 








Arr. IV.— THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS.* 


WILL any one collect the statistics of moral heroism, of 





such a subject is certainly not foreign from the 





* Essays on the Progress of Nations in Productive Industry, Civilization, 


Population, and Wealth; illustrated by Statistics of Mining, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Commerce, Banking, Revenues, Internal Improvements, Emi- - 


gr Mortality, and Population. By Ezra C. Seaman. Detroit. 1846. 
vo. pp. 455. 
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for the old Roman toiled like any modern operative, while 
he dragged through morass and forest his incredible burden, 
or built up or battered down strong walls ; but he toiled to 
no good purpose. We are growing rich through our own 
efforts, and not by robbery ; though this last method, we are 
sorry to say, has not entirely gone out of fashion. Prop- 
erty is now the great fact in human life! ‘‘ The Purse is the 
State,” has taken the place of ‘‘ L’état c’est moi.”? In 
times of war, it was important once to have an Epaminondas 
or a Washington ; now the great requisite is a good credit. 
‘‘ The capitalists are the captains’ captains.”” The Jews 
rule the nations, after all. Rothschild has succeeded to em- 
peror and pope. His demand of Peter’s pence is never 
contested. 

Such being the condition of things, we are bound to pay 
special attention to those moral laws, which are given to di- 
rect and restrain the spirit of industry and the power of 
capital. Labor must be consecrated. Wealth must be 
claimed as a trust from God. ‘The deeds which the hand 
findeth to do must serve to instruct the soul. By every new 
accumulation of capital, new power must be gained over 
matter and the senses. Moreover, the religious man cannot 
choose but set a high value upon a moderate degree of pros- 
perity. A faithful ministry to the soul includes a ministry to 
_ the body. ‘‘ Neither poverty nor riches,’? expresses the 
happy medium which is favorable to the best culture ; and 
one who has at heart the cause of the poor will be deeply 
interested in every enterprise that offers to them the means 
of relief from excessive labor. 

Mr. Seaman has more than fulfilled the promise of his title- 
page. Besides twelve essays upon the topics which he pro-~ 
fesses to treat, he has given us five preliminary chapters, that 
are chiefly devoted to the moral bearings of his subject. In 
these chapters he discusses the laws of nature, with their 
operations upon the condition of individuals and of nations ; 
then, industry and exercise ; then, the course of civilization, 
from the life of the herdsman to that of the modern manufac- 
turer ; and finally, the influence of governments, civil and ec- 
elesiastical, upon the operations of industry. In these pre- 
liminary essays a healthy moral sentiment is manifested, yet 
we are compelled to notice the besetting error of the polit- 
ical economist. ‘The author lays too much stress upon ex- 
ternal resources, and underrates the power of the soul. For 
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example, he regards it as almost certain, that, if the inven- 
tions in mechanics, which have been such sources of wealth 
to England, had been made a quarter of a century later, the 
British Isles must have been conquered by Napoleon. It is 
true that the wealth of England gave her an immense advan- 
tage in the struggle with France. More than £ 11,000,000 
was paid in subsidies to different Kuropean powers, during 
the last year of the great struggle. But what if England 
had been poor? So long as the national heart beats strong 
and responsive to the truth, extermination may be possible, 
but.not conquest. Bankers are formidable, but there be that 
are higher than they. 

We have also observed in our author a few statements 
which, as it seems to us, need to be much qualified. He at- 
tributes the decline and fall of the Roman empire to that 
union between church and state which was formed in the 
fourth century of our era. According to his view of the 
matter, the tyranny of the ecclesiastics crushed the Roman 
spirit. But is it not matter of history, that the work of de- 
struction began before Christianity had gained a hold upon 
the Roman heart ? Christianity could not save that ancient 
civilization. The old paganism ought to bear the burden of 
the catastrophe. It was powerless to check the luxury which 
consumed the life of the Roman, and left nothing save bodies, 
to be destroyed by the barbarian. We have in mind another 
writer, who attributes the decline of the Roman empire to 
the neglect of agriculture in Italy. Once more; Mr. Sea- 
man brings forward the case of Galileo, in evidence of the 
hostility of the Romish Church to physical science. But 
Galileo, so impartial history seems to us to teach, brought 
upon himself his sentence by appealing to the Romish tri- 
bunal against some scientific opponents, and by his own dog- 
matical temper. He would have been allowed, we think, 
to teach his physical doctrine, had he not insisted upon it as 
a demonstration, which it then certainly was not, and main- 
tained that it is taught in Scripture, which is at best only 
doubtful. When the hostility of Catholics to the physical sci- 
ences is under discussion, let it be remembered that the learned 
and candid author of the ‘* Connection of Science and Re- 
vealed Religion ”’ is Dr. Wiseman, a Catholic and a cardinal. 
With these qualifications, we have been much pleased with 
the preliminary essays. They are certainly not spirited, but 
they are full of useful information, and of exceedingly judi- 
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cious remarks. The style is not elegant, indeed, not always 
even correct, yet the author succeeds in making himself un- 
derstood, and has generally a very good meaning. His Es- 
says are adapted to strengthen the conviction, that a large 
and liberal culture is the true spring of national prosperity. 

We pass now to what may properly be regarded as the 
main work. Our limits will not allow us to give even a 
brief account of the various topics which are discussed in 
this portion of the book. From what it contains on agricul- 
ture, the mechanic arts, the metals, commerce, railroads, 
canals, and the proper division of empioyments, we gather 
this as Mr. Seaman’s doctrine, — which is confirmed and jl- 
lustrated, again and again, by new arguments and facts, — 
that the skill of the mechanic, acting by and through the ma- 
terials and forces of nature, is the prime cause of wealth. 
We learn thence, that agriculture is subordinate to mechan- 
ism, that the mechanic contrives and prepares tools for the 
farmer, whilst the manufacturer affords him a near and safe 
market for his crop. The statistics which our author has ac- 
cumulated do, indeed, show that it is the ‘* age of mechan- 
ism.”? It has been said that any thing can be proved by fig- 
ures. At all events, tables of statistics are liable to be 
abused. ‘To the careless eye, they seem to tell the whole, 
when they really tell only a small part. But the general 
doctrine which Mr. Seaman advances seems to be well sup- 
ported. 

England furnishes a striking proof of our author’s position. 
To some it may be a significant fact, that Sir Robert Peel is 
the son of a cotton-manufacturer. The spinning-machine of 
Wyatt and Paul, the spinning-jenny of Hargreaves, the spin- 
ning-frame of Arkwright, the power-loom of Cartwright, the 
carding-cylinders invented by Paul and improved by Lees 
and Arkwright, with the mule of Crompton, have made hu- 
man labor twenty times more productive for the manufacture 
of cotton than it was prior to 1767. An English nobleman 
was the inventor of the steam-engine, but it was not brought 
into notice until reinvented by Savary, and was comparative- 
ly useless until improved by Watt. Machinery and the 
steam-engine saved to the United Kingdom, in 1840, the la- 
bor of fifty-seven millions. The wheat-crop in Great Brit- 
ain was three times larger this same year than in the year 
1765. The Irish are mainly an agricultural people, and this 
fact in part explains their poverty. By means of the steam- 
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engine, from thirty to thirty-five million tons of coal are an- 
nually raised from the English mines. If the island of Great 
Britain were one great forest, and an amount of wood equiv- 
alent to this amount of coal were to be annually cut off, two 
thirds of the trees would be levelled in the course of a 
century. 

Turn now to our own country. In the manufacturing 
State of Rhode Island, the earnings of labor and capital 
amount to one hundred and ten dollars annually for each per- 
son. In Massachusetts the amount is one hundred and three 
dollars. In the agricultural State of Indiana it is only thir- 
ty-four dollars. ‘I‘hese estimates are taken from tables which 
are considered too favorable to agriculture. 

Now we have nothing to do with the political bearing of 
these facts. We do not look at them with the eyes of a 
politician ; it is our object rather to consider them as econo- 
mists and as lovers of moral truth. And first, we are urged 
to say, that the case of agriculture is not so bad as it may 
at first appear. ‘The cultivation of the soil can hardly 
be as profitable as some other occupations, yet it is safe. 
And, moreover, it may be made tolerably profitable by 
the same application of science which has secured such 
wonderful results in the mechanic arts. Agricultural chem- 
istry is still in its infancy ; and yet it is already almost certain, 
that a small farm, scientifically cultivated, and not too re- 
mote from a market, may be made a mine of wealth. This 
matter is not well understood. There is no wisdom in our 
practice of dispersing ourselves over immense tracts of coun- 
try, out of the reach of schools, churches, and markets. In- 
dividuals, and the nation at large, are insane upon the sub- 
ject of territory. A vast amount of grain is every year 
wasted in our country, because it cannot be brought to 
market. We have no right, except in cases of necessity, 
to go into the wilderness. ‘The culture of choice fruits and 
of fine vegetables, the dairy, the poultry-yard, and the flower- 
garden, are not made sufficiently prominent. ‘There are 
articles suitable to be eaten besides beef and pork. Let 
the Eastern farmer remain at home, and make the old farm 
more productive. We cannot dispense with the influences 
of agriculture. It is a most captivating and ennobling em- 
ployment ; the children of the earth gain strength from the 
touch of their mother, and drink in health with her warm, 
sweet breath. And through the aid of system and of sci- 
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ence, we can accomplish all that is necessary in a_ thickly 
settled country, and escape dangers to which our Western 
friends are exposed. 

Mechanism is, however, the great fact of the day. And 
the wonderful extent of manufacturing operations imposes 
upon us inquiries as to their moral tendency, and their influ- 
ence upon the wages of labor. Some moralists look with 
extreme anxiety upon our manufacturing villages, and to the 
poet the factory is hardly an agreeable object. Hear 
Wordsworth upon the subject. 

“ Then, in full many a region, once like this 
The assured domain of calm simplicity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light, 
Prepared for pe Eanes labor’s eyes, 
Breaks from a many windowed fabric huge ; 
And at the appointed hour a bell is heard, 
Of harsher import than the curfew-knoll 


That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern behest, — 
A local summons to unceasing toil.” 


In attempting to form a conclusion upon this subject, we 
ought to bear in mind that great advantages, as well as great 
evils, may flow from collecting a large number of persons 
within a small compass. All that is good may be ccuelil 
to bear upon them, as well as all that is evil. We believe 
that well disposed persons begin to acknowledge the value 
of the influence which is exerted in our modern manufac- 
turing cities. It should be further considered, that a large 
proportion of the operatives are employed in manufacturing 
only for a short term of years, and are kept in the right 
path by the prospect of a return to their homes. Yet we 
cannot too closely watch or too earnestly labor for these 
communities of manufacturers. Religious worship, social 
entertainments, reading, the formation of homes when this is 
possible, every thing which can in any way instruct or adorn 
mind and heart, should be sedulously promoted.. Our 
wonderful resources demand corresponding efforts on our 
part to be faithful in our stewardship, — that the time may 
come, 


“ When, strengthened, yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over nature gained, 
Men of all lands shall exercise the same 
In due proportion to their country’s need ; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral] law.”’ 


The other inquiry relates to the wages of labor. When 
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nature is compelled to work for man, they whose calling it is 
to toil with their hands ought to be gainers. Are they gainers ? 
It seems to us that the time has hardly arrived for a reply. 
Statistics show that the labor of the English operative is not 
worth one half so much as it was thirty years ago. But, 
thirty years ago, machinery had not been generally introduced 
on the Continent and in the United States. From 1800 to 
1815, coarse cottons were at least four times higher than they 
were from 1842 to 1845. In the natural course of busi- 
ness, the laborer can hardly look for the first large monopoly 
prices, and yet, if we allow for the burdensome Corn Law 
and the enormous taxes, we may find that the English opera- 
tive has of late years received more now than formerly ; that 
is, he may have gained something from mechanism. Could 
he be relieved from excessive taxation, as he has been re- 
lieved from the Corn Law, one might answer more decided- 
ly. In our own country, so long as the great West is open 
for emigration, the price of male labor cannot be greatly 
reduced. It is frequently. imagined that the increase of 
machinery must lessen the demand for human hands. But 
the increase of the* population in manufacturing countries 
seems to prove that this is not the case. ‘The amount of 
production is so much greater now than it was formerly, that 
there is a great demand for labor; and as prices decrease 
with the increase of the supply, the laborer, so far as he is 
a consumer of manufactured articles, must be _ benefited 
with the rest of the community. ‘The modern factory sys- 
tem has, however, placed labor most distinctly in contrast 
with capital. Formerly the artisan owned workshop and 
tools ; row he is a mere artisan. And it would seem that the 
laborer is very much at the mercy of the capitalist. More- 
over, if we consider the effect of competition upon prices, 
the necessity for close calculations which it often imposes 
upon the capitalist, we must admit that hard-handed toil is 
often but poorly rewarded. If the laborer has been the 
gainer by mechanism, he has hardly gained his share. 

How, then, shall the poor obtain something more than glean- 
ings ? Will direct legislation avail them? We cannot see 
how. Suppose that the legislator undertakes to determine 
the number of hours which may be spent in labor ;— the 
employer can regulate his price accordingly. The laborer 
must rather strive to be himself a capitalist. There is, if 
we have been rightly informed, in our American Manchester, 


* 
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a cotton-mill the stock of which is entirely owned by the 
operatives. Moreover, there must be a more general ap- 
plication of science and of mechanism, in all departments 
of industry. Every thing which is necessary to comfort 
must be made cheap. There is, without doubt, a great deal 
yet to be realized from scientific and mechanical improve- 
ments. Production and consumption are still imperfectly 
understood. Again, it is clearly the duty of the wealthier 
portion of the community to provide the multitude with a 
generous education, intellectual, moral, and religious, to put 
within their reach galleries of art, well furnished libraries, 
and public gardens, and to provide literary and musical en- 
tertamments. ‘There is hope for a community which can 
boast of Lowell Lectures as well as of Lowell manufac- 
tures. And yet again, it is the duty: of every Christian man 
to cherish and manifest and recommend a genuine spirit of 
humanity, a spirit which in these latter days shall break 
down the middle wall of partition between employer and em- 
ployed, as in ancient times it made Jew and Gentile one in 
Christ Jesus. ‘The Christian religion, faithfully applied to 
the human heart, will make all things new; especially, in 
our age, will it subordinate the love of gain to the love of 
God and of his children. 

One word in answer to the inquiry, Whose duty is it to 
elevate the condition of the laborer, and to make the pro- 
gress of nations sure? In every highly civilized communi- 
ty, there is a large class of persons who are men of wealth 
and of leisure. Such persons often lead unprofitable lives. 
Frequently they illustrate the saying, — ‘‘ The fathers earn, 
the children spend.’”? Now, upon them especially rests the 
obligation to labor for others. They ought not to be mere 
consumers. Many persons who have succeeded in accumu- 
lating fortunes have lacked judgment and taste in the em- 
ployment of their wealth ; the sons of such persons enjoy 
every advantage of education, and should devote the portion 
of goods which they inherit to the highest uses. Times of 
wealth need not be times of sensuality and of impending 
ruin. No man comes into this world for idleness, for 
pleasure, for frivolity. It is too dark and sorrowful a world 
for such persons to live in it. No man, in whose bosom 
there beats a warm Christian heart, will complain that he is 
idle of necessity, idle merely because he has neither pro- 


fession nor trade. We could name many a town in our 
5* 
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State where the cause of education languishes, because men 
of leisure will not devote themselves to it. Why, again, 
are the poor in our cities overcharged for miserable tene- 
ments? Because men of leisure will not build suitable 
dwellings, to be leased at moderate rates. 


“*M. Quetelet, a learned Belgian writer,” says Mr. Seaman, 
“in his Essais sur Homme, on the authority of M. Villermé, 
of Paris, shows that the mortality, annually, in the poorest district 
of Paris, is nearly twice as great as in the wealthiest district, — 
that the mortality increases regularly, from the wealthiest to the 
poorest district, — and that it is very little affected by any cause, 
except the degree of comfort, and the wealth and ease or poverty 
of the inhabitants. The lives of the poor are not shortened in 
Paris by want of food, as much as those of the rich are by high 
living, over-eating, and want of exercise, which often bring on 
the gout, dyspepsia, and a long train of diseases which greatly 
shorten human life. The cause of the great mortality of the 
poor in Paris, and in all civilized countries, is not a want of food, 
but a want of warm, dry, comfortable dwellings, and a want of 
sufficient good bedding, clothing, and fuel, to keep up as near as 
practicable a uniform temperature of the human system day 
and night, during the year.” — p. 167. : 


Those who have leisure to inquire what the world is 
doing will be much interested in the book which has oc- 
casioned these remarks. We shall indulge the hope that 
those who read will be prompted to direct aright the mighty 
energies of our modern world, to secure a result which shall 
be something more than mere worldliness. A million of tons 
of iron is raised each year from the mines of Great Britain ; 
let it be made into ploughshares, not into swords. Four 
hundred and ninety-two million bushels of grain were raised 
in this country in 1839. Our land is capable of producing 
fifteen times as much. Let it go to the bakehouse, not to the 
distillery. Labor is a Divine appointment, and if it is only 
directed aright, the toilsome hands that are busied about us 
shall build up the new heavens aud the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. The great paths of civilization are 
distinctly marked out, and we can hardly leave them, but 
the way may be made smooth, and beautiful with light from 
other worlds. R. E. 
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Art. V.—THE GERMAN CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. * 


Joun RonceE received an address from Dresden, with 
seven hundred and seventy signatures, among which was that 
of ‘* Ernest Edward Luther, a descendant of Martin Luther.”? 
The address contained the following sentences :— ‘* Ma 
you also take courage from the fact, that Luther concluded 
his warfare against Rome with the same stroke of the sword 
with which you have opened it ; for it is remarkable, that in 
his last sermon, preached at Eisleben upon the 14th of 
February, 1546, four days previous to his death, this bold 
champion of light and truth denounced this Coat of our 
Lord at Treves.”’ + 

This was a pleasant point to make in a congratulatory ad- 
dress, but the coincidence is entirely superficial. For 
Luther’s attack on relic-worship was a trivial element of the 
old Reformation ; while Ronge’s crusade against the Holy 
Coat was the nucleus of the new movement. And in both 
cases the reform was only latent, waiting for some happy ac- 
cident to determine its force and direction. It is generally 
conceded now, that Luther was only the instrument of a great 
popular feeling, gradually moulded by silent accretion during 
several generations. ‘The attack upon indulgences was the 





* 1. The New Reformation: John Ronge and the Holy Coat. New York. 
1845. 12mo. pp. 172. [Protestant-Evangelic.] 

“2. “ay? | of the Robe of Jesus Christ: translated from the French, with 
Notes. Philadelphia. 1845. 12mo. pp. 75. [Catholic.] 

3. The German Schism. By W. R. Gree. London. 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 52. [Protestant-Liberal.] 

4. The Mission of the German Catholics. By G. G. Gervinus, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Heidelberg. Translated from the 
German. London. 1846. 12mo. pp. 66. [Protestant-Liberal.] 

5. The Apostolical Christians om Catholics of Germany. By Henry 
Smitn. London. 1845. 12mo. pp. 209. [Protestant-Evangelic. ] 

6. Recollections of a Summer Tour in Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 
By J. W. Massiz, D.D. London. 12mo. pp. 548. [Protestant-Evangelic.] 

7. Laing’s Notes on the Pilgrimage to Treves. London. 1846. 12mo. 
pp- 253. [Protestant-Evangelic.] 

8. The Protestant Friends. A Circular, By Pastor Unticn. Trans- 
lated by Hebbe. New York. 1846. 8vo. pp. 24. 

9. Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung. Halle. 1846. [Protestant-Liberal.] 

10. Theologische Quartalschrift. Tubingen. 1846. [Catholic.] 


t * How has the Devil dressed up dead bones, garments, and vessels into 
s 


the wig bones, garments, and vessels, etc. What results have been brought 
about by this parading at Treves of the Coat of Christ?” These words 
are from one of Luther’s sermons. The robe was exhibited, during Luther’s 
lifetime, in the following years: 1512, 1531, 1545. 
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fortunate rashness which gave all the vague presentiments a 
‘¢ questionable shape.” But it is not understood that Ronge’s 
relation to the new movement corresponds altogether to Lu- 
ther’s relation to the old. It devolves upon us to show, in the 
first place, that certain parts of Germany were ripe for refor- 
mation, and that Ronge was only the providential man to turn 
to good service Bishop Arnoldi’s most providential blun- 
der.* 

For fifty years Rome had been incessantly harassed. by 
bold Catholic remonstrants in the heart of Germany. Many 
priests, of sound intellect, but of acuter conscience, whose 
names and special protests are well known, continued to em- 
ploy the alternate threatening and conciliation of a church 
whose diplomatic: skill has so literally fulfilled the injunction 
to ‘‘ make friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.”” Her 
treatment of independent thinkers, and over-curious or over- 
conscientious children, has almost always been sagacious and 
decisive. Many a budding Luther has been made mute and 
inglorious, and many an indignant remonstrant has been con- 
tent to blush unseen. A change of air, or a transfer to a 
fresh field of labor, or a few evenings’ bland talk with 
a fatherly old bishop, has placed many a vexed question in 
a more favorable light, and stifled the movements of dissent. 
Still, a few have surlily withstood this treatment, and have 
continued to agitate delicate questions of faith and discipline, 
in spite of threats and cajolery. And whenever the Church 
has sought to tamper with a truly firm and earnest man, the 
enormous prestige of her strength and resources has suddenly 
collapsed, and the bold imnovator has planted his foot on a 
caput mortuum of puny quackery. 

Catholic writers endeavour to impose upon us the idea, 
that repose and unity exist within the Church, as the result 
of her system, and that Catholic dissent is an anomaly. 
The absurdity of this notion has been nowhere so completely 
exposed as in Germany, within the last half century, where 
repeal has been the loud and almost menacing demand from 
all classes, primate, priest, and laic. Liturgical reform has 
been pressed from all quarters. Conspicuous in this move- 
ment was Von Wessenberg, Prince Bishop of Constance, 





* “ But to compare Ronge with Luther,” naively says 2 Catholic journal, 
“is the greatest impiety toward the latter; and it would please him as little 
as it would Alexander the Great, should one compare him with a captain 


of miliiia.” 
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who went so far as to read the Gospel in German. Differ- 
ent priests issued specimens of rituals. The clergy of the 
Breslau diocese petitioned, more than twenty years ago, to 
have their missal reformed, to use the German language, and 
to issue a popular hymn-book. The bishop complained of 
their absurdity in asking for what he could not give. ‘The 
Catholics of Offenbach memorialized their diocesan in 1845 
in this style : — ‘* We require that there be expunged from 
external worship whatever is incomprehensible and lifeless, 
whatever neither enlightens the reason nor warms the heart, 
but rather, by its want of the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ substitutes 
insane forms for spiritual observances.” 

We have the names of five distinguished bishops, and a 
dozen priests, not counting the less notable, who have been 
within the last quarter of a century determined opposers of 
Catholic abuses. ‘They have demanded, not only a liturgical 
reform and the introduction of the vernacular tongue into 
the church service, but also the administration of the sacra- 
ment under both kinds, the suppression of auricular confes- 
sion and the accompanying absolution, and the abrogation of 
the celibacy of the clergy. Most radical works have been 
published, advocating the above reforms, and the gir! 
of giving the Bible to the laity. One in particular, entitled, 
‘¢ The Imperfections of the Catholic Church, especially in 
Silesia,’ created considerable excitement, and drew a ve 
unfortunate degree of attention to the sot-disant infallible 
mother. ‘To all this the sturdy Catholic, unappalled by the 
extent and depth of the defection, simply replies, that the 
fact of dissent proves the movers to be no Catholics, and 
that the Church is no less infallible and homogeneous, — for 
their dissent is infidelity. 

The principles of reformation flourished most success- 
fully in Silesia. There, the first decisive movement was 
commenced by Dr. Theiner, an able and conscientious 
Catholic, in 1826. During that year, he was appointed to a 
chair of theology and canon-law in the University of Bres- 
lau, but he immediately commenced his exposures of the 
corruptions of the Church, and was for a long time the leader 
of a society of thirty of his clerical brethren, who were 
pledged to advocate reform in Papal doctrines and discipline. 
In 1828, he published a book, entitled, ‘‘ First Triumph of 
Light over Dortanses in the Catholic Church of Silesia,” 
and shortly another, ‘‘ Against Celibacy.”? The Prince Bish- 
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op of Breslau issued an extremely weak and trivial circular, 
which was ably shown up in a reply ; and the cause, in the 
first flush of its success, gained many adherents. But the 
fortunate opportunity was lost, simply because Catholic in- 
trigue decided the government against the movement, and 
diplomacy again repaired defective arguments. An appeal of 
the clergy aud laity to the king had no result, and the move- 
ment was suppressed. ‘Theiner was ejected from his pro- 
fessorship, and retired to the small livmg of Hundsfeld, in 
the vicinity of Breslau, where he was content to realize, in 
the narrow circle of his flock, the cherished reforms which 
he had advocated as a new theory for the Church. 

The protest was by no means extinguished ; a lively sense 
of the abuses continued and increased. The senseless dog- 
matism about the only saving communion, which the spirit of 
the age had long ago repudiated, — the dispute about mixed 
marriages, with the Catholic decision that the children should 
be reared in the doctrines of the Church, — and a very bold 
sermon by a preacher named Falk, upon the doctrine of 
salvation, increased the agitation, and swelled the number 
of tolerant, protesting Catholics. 

The sluggish Teutons were getting fairly roused, and these 
Ominous murmurs were not inaudible to infallibility in the 
Vatican. Indeed, the matter was becoming serious ; many 
important secessions had taken place, virtually, though not in 
a form to warrant excommunication. Therefore diplomacy, 
handmaid of holiness, quietly entered the field again, and the 
veteran Society of Jesus, men whose cunning is of the ‘ su- 
pernatural order,”’ took a contract to supply with chicane the 
lack of saving grace. These Roman feats of intrigue in 
Germany, designed to recover lost authority by adroit, moves 
of knights and bishops and castles, only succeeded in op- 
pressing the refractory provinces they could not cajole. The 
most stringent measures were undertaken, and the old system 
was fully enforced. Rome grew daily more infallible, and 
the only saving confession more and more homogeneous. 
The king of Bavaria, whose homogeneity was open to sus- 
picion, was promptly reprimanded ; the Bishop of Augsburg 
was Officially censured for paying to the uncatholic queen- 
mother the funeral honors which are dispensed only to those 
who depart in the odor of sanctity. The Protestants of 
Bavaria must no longer assist their brethren in the faith, and 
their religion is unconstitutionally restricted ; the Protestant 
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soldiery must kneel when the Host passes. The Arch- 
bishops of Cologne and Posen rigidly enforce the odious 
law of mixed marriages. In Austria, the people of the 
Zillerthal migrate from the land of their birth, to avoid the 
stress of persecution. Papal prohibitions are issued against 
the circulation of the Bible, extremely absurd Romish cate- 
chisms * are forced upon indignant and protesting communi- 
ties, and restrictions are attempted upon the freedom of the 
Catholic press. Ultramontane influence was severely testing 
German patience, and there was a brief interval of forcible 
reaction against the spirit of reform. 

It was precisely in this posture of affairs, that Bishop 
Arnoldi of Treves, misled by the appearances of returning 
homogeneity, ventured to put a new piece of cloth into the 
old garment, whereby the rent was made worse. In other 
words, this Episcopal tailor, strongly swayed by the relic- 
mania of the hungry faithful,— who had seen nothing for 
half a century more authentic than two of the stones which 
the Devil showed Jesus, and the one which struck Stephen 
on the forehead, —sponged and trimmed the famous old 
coat, and invited every Catholic to a sight which he promised 
should be not only good ‘‘ for sair een,’? but a complete 
panacea and ‘‘ miraculous restorative.” ‘The puff preliminary 
guarantied also that the spectator should believe the garment 
was ‘* covered with that bloody sweat which bedewed Christ’s 
face on the Mount of Olives.”? Such a rich bill of com- 
bined attractions secured a wide excitement, long before the 
day of the first performance ; and the long train of dilettanti, 
struggling to see the poisson d’.Avril of some hoaxing editor, 
never showed such desperate determination to get their 





* 


* Here are specimens from one which was raked out of the fifteenth cen- 
tury for the benefit of the Catholics of Hanover. It is proper to say, that the 
indignant ry cape ie of both clergy and laity forced the government to in- 
terfere, and the catechism was withdrawn. 

“ How do we obtain pardon for sin? — By auricular confession, not only 
of venial, but also of mortal sins.” 

“ Where do we find true priests ? — Only in the Catholic Church.” 

*« How long does Christ continue in the Holy Host? — Till the substan- 
ces are consumed.” 

“« Why do we make the sign of the Cross? —To keep off the evil fiend.” 

“ Why did Christ keep his wounds ?— In order that, by showing them to 
his Father, he might move him to compassion towards us.” 

* Why must the head of the Church be always visible ? — Because the 
Church must always be visible.” 

“Is there veritable fire in hell? — Yes; for Dives says,—‘I am tor- 
mented in this flame.’”’ 
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money’s worth, as these columns of possessed pilgrims to 
pay their kreutzers for a look at the bishop’s blouse. We 
do not insinuate that the bishop saw in apocalypse the mil- 
lion of dollars destined to adorn his pet cathedral, or that 
some Saint Dives had returned to whisper of a surplus. If 
respectable Catholic authorities aver that the bishop’s motive 
was homogeneous with the austere simplicity of the Vatican, 
we acquiesce. But the coat paid extremely well, and as the 
pilgrims were too possessed, or their passage too hurried, to 
scrutinize the fabric, the cheat would have never been dis- 
covered, except through the irreverent glasses of some anti- 
quarians posted in the gallery. But in vain did they an- 
nounce that the .border was figured, and failed to match in 
front, thus revealing the decisive fact of a seam ; in vain did 
they comment on the richness of the stuff, so superior to 
the condition of Jesus ; in vain did they establish the gen- 
uineness of ‘‘ the twenty other holy coats’’; the mighty cur- 
rent of the faithful still swelled through the city, the living 
‘¢ Epos and clotha virumque cano,’’ — to quote Carlyle. 

That which men do in vast masses and with deep excite- 
ment has impressiveness and dignity, apart from its object. 
This pilgrimage must have been a great and touching spec- 
tacle. ‘That million of men and women, marching with ban- 
ners and chanting their hymns, an unquestioning faith inspir- 
ing every countenance, and moulding all the meagre details 
into a worthy whole, was sublime. ‘They were simply de- 
luded ; the Cagliostro bishop only seems pitiful. We are 
reminded of the Crusaders’ first day in Jerusalem, nor are 
curious to know whether those fervent kisses warmed the 
identical stone of the Holy Sepulchre. Bishop Arnoldi might 
have bought his garment of a Jew for thirty pieces ; but the 
moral impression made by those benighted pilgrims was at 
least genuine. It reminds us what power and triumph would 
attend the human will intelligently directed to a moral object, 
and we yearn for mighty pilgrimages pledged to testify against 
some human woe, to concentrate the whole magnetism of a 
pure opinion upon some venerable wrong. 

A great body of respectable Catholics was opposed to 
Arnoldi’s projected pilgrimage. During its progress and 
after its conclusion, many of their journals continued to pro- 
test, and to declare that a greater scandal had seldom hap- 
pened in their Church. Several of the clergy had main- 
tained that the bull of Leo the Tenth, which legitimated the 
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relic, was not binding, and that every one had the right of 
private judgment in the matter. Licht, a clergyman in the 
diocese of ‘I'reves, published a book, ‘entitled, ‘‘ A Little 
Book on Pilgrimages,’’ designed to check the growing enthu- 
siasm. He was paternally admonished, but he nevertheless 
reiterated his convictions, and advised his flock to stay at 
home and worship God. Probably nothing created more dis- 
gust in the German mind than the mawkish and puerile pub- 
lication of the miracles alleged to have been performed by 
the holy coat. These were sedulously circulated throughout 
Catholic communities. We have one of them before us, 
detailing half a dozen astonishing cures, mostly of paralytics 
and nervous weaklings, and, strange to say, generally of a 
crooked leg or weak spine. ‘They are precisely such as may 
be effected by a sudden fright, or an intense excitement, or 
a pair of galvanic rings. A live countess was cured of a 
very painful contraction of the left leg, ‘‘ which had defied 
the efforts of the most eminent physicians,’’ etc.,— all told 
in the most persuasive style of patent medicines. ‘The 
countess really straightened out her leg when she saw the 
holy relic, and a domestic carried home her crutches, while 
she withdrew, supporting the arm of her grandmother and 
glorifying God; a touching picture. ‘The crutches were 
hung up in the cathedral as a votive offering, indicating, like 
a Roman tablet, the nature of the trouble from which she 
had gained release. In two or three days they were sent 
for in a great hurry, and it is maliciously whispered, — some 
people so hate the regular practice, — that the bishop’s nos- 
trum failed to render permanent relief.* 

From numerous causes, then, the seeds of discontent were 
widely scattered throughout Catholic provinces. An earnest 





* The bishop may discover, with the help of a bull of Gregory the 
Sixteenth, crs | more Hibernian than his own, that the coat at Argenteuil 
is the “ genuine preparation.” It is a notorious fact, that Gregory, who 
sanctioned this pilgrimage to Treves to adore a holy coat, also recognized 
as holy the garment at Argenteuil, by a bull of August 22, 1843! So much 
for homogeneity. A Catholic book, issued for the emergency, gravely dis- 
cusses the relative merits of the two garments in a chapter of considerable 
length, deciding, in apparent ignorance of Gregory’s bull, that the French gar- 
ment is a cloak, and not a tunic; that it may be ane but is not seamless. 
It is but just to mention, however, that the bishop, like many other sons of 
the Church, will not be “ haunted by the ghost of a consistency ”’; for a late 

leaning from a foreign paper mentions his recantation, in which he ac- 
Coowisdians his folly or his knavery, and repudiates all relic-pilgrimages ! 
Is this news like some of Punch’s “ tales to the marines” ? 
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desire for reform was shared by numbers. Silesia in par- 
ticular was ripe for a revolt, since it was here that the Church 
had met with its most determined opposers. ‘The new refor- 
mation was waiting for some definite expression, some lucky 
stroke, to consolidate its half-formed crystals, when Ronge’s 
bold and sinewy letter appeared, the precise thing for the 
crisis, and instantly dissent took heart and shape. 

But before we sketch the history of the new movement 
under the guidance of Ronge, another stream must be traced 
to its junction with the principal current. Ronge’s own his- 
tory, and the gradual revolution in his opinions, are already 
well known, through a cheap reprint which has obtained a 
wide circulation among us. But another entirely independ- 
ent projector of a similar movement is known to us only 
through a few meagre details in the public journals. 

John Czerski was a Roman Catholic priest in Schneide- 
miihl, a little town in the duchy of Posen. His portrait 
before us is that of a man of moderate culture and limited 
reach of thought, but entirely honest and conscientious, — a 
bad subject for Episcopal diplomacy, holding his slowly won 
opinions with extreme tenacity, but cautiously retaining them 
till they can be fully expressed without danger of repeal. 
His moral sense predominates over his intellect, and moulds 
it ;— the reverse is not presumptively true of those who revise 
their statutes often. We shall see,- however, that Czerski, 
through his dogmatic predilections, has modified his first 
position of dissent. When he was first led to compare the 
Catholic dogmas with the Bible, he says, —‘‘ The scales 
now fell from my eyes, and though I did not yet see clearly, 
I perceived that the pure light of the Gospel had been ob- 
scured by human additions.”” He had much difficulty in pro- 
curing the free use of the Bible and other important works, 
for obvious reasons : —‘‘ The clergy train the young plant 
according to their contracted views, and water it with the 
streams of the Tiber, in order that the tree may produce 
Roman fruits.”’ 

Like Ronge, he has given a short account of his life, 
principally of his spiritual experiences. We may smile at 
the prolonged mental struggles, the hesitation, the agony, of 
a man who is only seeking to rid himself of Catholic ab- 
surdities. If we acknowledge that no trifle is secured by 
such struggles, we may nevertheless wonder at a process 
so long and dangerous to elaborate such a clear and easy 
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freedom. But to a young Catholic, born in the most bigoted 
of duchies, in an ignorant little village on the confines of 
Poland, and brought up in gymnasia where all the scholars 
are forced ‘‘into a coat manufactured in the Jooms of the 
Vatican,” and their native acuteness is tempered with ‘‘ a pair 
of Roman glasses,’ the attainment of such freedom is neither 
clear nor easy. Via lucis, via crucis, is preéminently true of 
‘a young Catholic in the forlorn position of Czerski, who strug- 
gled instinctively towards the light, as plants in caverns grow 
toward the sunshine, but whose whole education consisted 
in a scientific obstruction of every avenue which might con- 
duct him to the light and air. 

The account which he gives of his examination of the 
Bible, and his serial comparison of Catholic doctrines with 
its statements, has not only the common interest attaching to 
a tale of progress, but it is extremely acute and satisfactory ; 
that is to say, considered from his partial point of view. He 
was first struck with the incongruity of the priestly charac- 
ter, as manifested in his brethren at Posen, with the standard 
of Paul and Timothy. There was then but one step to the 
examination of the assumed sanctity of the priestly caste ; he 
read that ‘no man cometh unto the Father but by nie,’’ and 
again, ‘* there is one God, and one mediator.”” ‘The duty 
of the confessional seemed incompatible with the exhortation, 
‘¢ Judge not, and ye shall not be judged.’? He read in 
Timothy, that ‘‘a bishop must be blameless, the husband 
of one wife’ ; and found there the prophecy, that in the lat- 
ter times ‘‘ some shall depart from the faith, speaking lies in 
hypocrisy, forbidding to marry’; and he says, —‘‘It is a 
scandalous comfort which is given to the young warm-hearted 
disciple, doubtful of his power of abstinence, when he enters 
on ihe life of a priest, ‘non unam habebis, sed mille pro una 
habebis,’ and ‘if not abstinent, yet prudent’!”’ ‘The in-- 
justice of the law against mixed marriages was next made 
clear to him ; the prohibition of graven images suggested the 
mockery of image and relic-worship ; and the text in Co- 
rinthians, — ‘*‘ Except ye utter by the tongue words easy to 
be understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? for ye 
shall speak into the air,’’ — fortified his common sense with , 
an argument against the Latin service. Could he, then, con- 
tinue a Roman Catholic priest, — 


“ To hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long”? 


- 
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After the following qualifying statement, —‘‘I leave the 
Pope, and the erroneous doctrines of the Romish hierarchy, 
but I remain a Catholic Christian; I will not become a 
Lutheran, a Calvinist, a Mennonite, or a Greek; I remain 
a Catholic,’’— he announces his secession, and then concludes 
in words which savor of the olden time and the ‘‘ half-bat- 
tles’? of a Luther : — ‘* Now launch your anathemas against 
me; kindle your holy fires ; forge your chains. Here J al- 
so stand, —so help me God! Amen.” 

So Czerski excommunicated Gregory. The exhibition 
of the holy coat commenced August 18, 1844. Czerski re- 
signed his priestly office on the 22d. Ronge’s famous let- 
ter did not appear till October Ist. Thus a slight priority 
of time belongs to Czerski, and the little community at 
Schneidemiihl ; and the two protests, occurring almost simul- 
taneously on the banks of the Oder and the Vistula, with- 
out a possibility of collusion, and stimulated by different 
causes, prove the extent of latent defection, and the perfect 
conscientiousness of the reform. When we say that the 
protests were stimulated by different causes, we mean that 
Czerski protested from the natural tendency of his thought, 
but that Ronge, though convinced of the Catholic absurdi- 
ties, like Czerski, through his private investigations, might 
have longer delayed an open rupture, had he not been so 
thoroughly scandalized by the exhibition of the holy coat. 
But the differences in the origination of the two movements 
are as trivial as the theological differences between the lead- 
ers, which led to Czerski’s virtual secession, after he had 
united with Ronge’s more vigorous demonstration on the 
ground of mutual dissent from Rome. With relation to 
Rome, the reformation is homogeneous, though Czerski as- 
sumes an Evangelical, and Ronge a Liberal, position. But 
this anticipates the progress of events. 

The scene of Ronge’s movement was Silesia, which al- 
ready lay fallow and expectant of the seed. His letter 
created there an astonishing excitement, not on account of 
the novelty or richness of the thought, or the captivating 
nerve and daring of the style, but simply because it expressed 
happily the universal consciousness. This is Ronge’s only 
merit, apart from the fact that he had boldly thought him- 
self out of Roman fetters. 

He was immediately the object of an ardent interest and 
sympathy. Presents and addresses reached him from all 
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quarters ; public banquets were given in his honor; ‘his 
carriage is hung with garlands ; and files of youthful maidens, 
dressed in white, hasten to offer the wreath of laurel, and 
celebrate his praises in graceful strophes, even in the house 
of God.’’ It cannot be denied that the demonstrations of 
his adherents were rather noisy and in doubtful taste, but one 
sees nothing in this to justify the severe denunciations of his 
movement by Evangelical journals. If his theology had 
turned out more Orthodox, the feasting and carousing would 
have been so likewise. ‘These do not prove that his move- 
ment was merely national and popular, designed only to se- 
cure a wider political and social freedom. ‘The harsh doc-- 
trines and austere method of Czerski strike us as disagreeably 
as the more genial, and, if you will, extravagant, measures of 
Ronge’s friends strike a more Evangelical critic. ‘The Ortho- 
dox journals were sufficiently well inclined toward Ronge, and 
even winked at his banquet oratory, so long as he promised 
to prove troublesome to the arch-pope of the Vatican, with- 
out disrespect to all the little popes of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. But now Czerski is the only legitimate Luther, and 
Ronge is consigned to the limbo of Communists and Rationalists, 
and the rejoicings of his followers are deemed only the unholy 
orgies of Jacobins and demagogues. In these matters Ronge 
has been entirely passive. A strong popular movement of the 
middle and lower classes, excited by his letter, wishes to 
pay him honor as the representative of conscience and 
courage, and the ready utterer of their long cherished con- 
victions. He himself is modest and distrustful, and is far 
from courting these popular demonstrations. 

In the mean time, sreligious ideas and a deep religious 
fervor are equally the basis of the Liberal and the Evangelic 
party ; the followers of each have ranged themselves accord- | 
ing to their respective progress, culture, and temperament. If 
the former cordially hate oppression, and utter with emphasis 
the name of freedom, it is because they feel the intimate con- 
nection of a religious with a social life, and believe that the 
healthiest forms of the latter depend upon the glad, unfettered 
development of the former. If the latter party lay more 
stress upon doctrine and discipline, and were long in dis- 
carding some prominent Catholic absurdities, such as tran- 
substantiation, it is because they doubt whether a free -life 
and pure moral action can be divorced from definite dogmas 
and sharp intellectual expressions of supposed «Scripture. 

* 
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To judge either party rightly, we must make allowance for 
our own position ; while to refuse recognition of religious 
ideas as the basis of either is to oppress them with the 
narrow episcopal dogmatism against which they struggled. 
Above all things, the accusation, that the Rongean party 
affect subversive politics, is quite preposterous, and can 
arise only from ignorance of the character of their meetings 
and the spirit of their concessions. It cannot be denied that 
a perfectly untrammelled religious life might conduct to im- 
portant political and social changes, might compel the long 
suspended gift of a liberal constitution to Prussia, might ab- 
rogate all the petty tyranny of duchies and principalities 
subject to Papal diplomacy, and might dissolve the fatal union 
of church and state throughout all Germany ; but the Ronge- 
an party, though they speak much of freedom, enjoy a unity 
of religious convictions only, and would divide on any spe- 
cial political question. ‘Therefore they are not to be con- 
founded with any political scheme or party, whether: moder- 
ate or ultra; while we are to consider the tendency of their 
position as ultimately favorable to the most desirable re- 
forms, and in the healthiest way. 

Of course Ronge was furiously assailed by the Catholic 
press. ‘Though till this moment a priest, they suddenly 
find gross immoralities in his previous life, as if these might 
be venial save in a Catholic remonstrant. ‘They call 
his movement the result of modern skepticism, of the 
preaching of humanity. They assert even that Ronge 
was not the author of that letter, but only a man of straw 
set up by designing Protestants. Because the daily press 
of Germany countenanced the movement, it also is attack- 
ed ; particularly in a famous sermon by one Forster, preach- 
ed November 10, 1844, from the text, — ‘* But while men 
slept, his enemy came.”? It was an unfortunate sermon, 
since it was the immediate cause of the formation of an in- 
dependent Christian-Catholic church in Breslau. This was 
the first attempt made to organize and consolidate the move- 
ment ; for Ronge seems either not to have anticipated that 
result, or to have been too diffident to propose the experi- 
ment. 

After Férster’s extravagant sermon, in which he accused 
Ronge of wishing to subvert all institutions and all social or- 
der, and which went through seven editions in fourteen 
days, a meeting of sixty Catholics was held to deliberate 
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how their social and political existence might be best se- 
cured against the fierce hostility of such men as Forster. 
This had no other result than the assent of about twent 
only to an address to be presented to the Breslau Chap- 
ter, asking whether that sermon would be sustained, and 
whether, consequently, those who desired progress were 
to be brought into conflict with the Catholic Church and 
faith. So much of this as refers to the security of certain 
social rights from hierarchical. invasion was elicited by the 
extravagant attack of Forster, which they feared was ger- 
man to some ‘‘ refined husbandry of the Jesuits.”’ 

But his sermon had results more important. On the 15th 
of December, Dr. Regenbrecht, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, in consequence of its publication, announ- 
ced his secession from the Church of Rome. He wrote a 
capital letter to Dr. Latussek, vicar-general of that diocese, 
the same who excommunicated Ronge, from which we ex- 
tract the following. 


** At this very hour, the zeal of men devoted to God’s service 
nerves them with boldness to hazard their lives in the deserts of 
Africa, that they may root out from among the blacks that Fetish 
service of the evil spirit, which is a disgrace even to them, low 
as they are in the scale of being. But what, I ask, is the office 
which the higher clergy in this land assign to themselves, since 
they have risen again to wealth, and honor, and power? They 
hold forth an old rag as a Fetish on their altars, for the reverence 
and worship of an ignorant and credulous multitude. We see an 
ecclesiastical corporation shamelessly desecrating their sacred 
fane by the splendid ignominy of such an exhibition.” 


Under the auspices of Regenbrecht, the movement gained 
a more decided character. ‘I'he first idea was that of a 
general Christian church, in union with the Evangelical 
churches. But this was soon abandoned, since the exist- 
ence of mutual prejudices would have imperilled their har- 
mony ; and to pass over into Evangelical societies would 
have given them little security, in their present constrained 
and dependent relations, against the despotism whence they 
had lately fled. And so they resolved to form an independ- 
ent society out of the protesting Catholic elements in Bres- 
lau. This was done on the 4th of February, 1845. 

It was natural that many Protestants should support this 
movement ; therefore the Catholics imagined that it was an 
intrigue of Liberalism. And yet a greater number of Protes- 
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tants did not openly testify the sympathy which they really 
felt, because they hesitated to give the Catholics a pretext or 
a show of argument. ‘I'he general support tendered by the’ 
daily press roused the ire of the latter to the most quixotic 
outbreaks. Dr. Baltzer appeared in a pamphlet, entitled, 
‘¢ Press-freedom and Censorship with Regard to the Pil- 
grimage.’’? He characterizes the daily press, of Silesia in 

articular, as filled with the subversive spirit of German 
Veurtbooke;* with revolutionary and, Communistic notions ; 
and charges it with seeking to undermine both church and 
state. ‘lhis mightily stirred up the press, and Baltzer was 
never heard of again. 

Pastoral letters were issued by sundry bishops, admon- 
ishing the faithful to cleave to Rome and to avoid the mortal 
sin of schism. These, and the appeals in Catholic or- 
gans, were distinguished for all the fierce zeal and gross rab- 
idness of those who fear that which they misrepresent. Far 
different was the spirit of the pastoral address of Dr. Kaiser, 
the venerable Bishop of Mayence. It is ‘‘ a decided pro- 
test against the fierce proceedings of the Jesuits and Ultra- 
montanists, it clearly recognizes the right of Protestantism, 
and gives prominence to the declaration of St. Paul, 
‘ Though L have all faith and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.’’’ ‘lhere was no concealing the fact of much dis- 
affection and dissent. ‘The tunic was no longer without 
seam, and paternal diplomacy has failed to restore its homo- 
geneity. 

The community at Breslau separate from Rome. They 
refuse to frame a creed, or establish an organization after 
a Gallican or Episcopal model. ‘They insist upon faith as 
the product of free inquiry and internal conviction. The 
deny the sanctity of a special priestly caste, and hold the 
parish to be the source of religious action. They admit the 
influences of science and of life, and esteem them above 
those of dogmas ; and, in general terms, they assume the 
Christian idea of love as their fundamental principle. They 
declare that Protestantism has failed to fulfil its mission, be- 
cause it has grown intolerant and exclusive ; the infallibility 





* These are books published twice a year, at the commencement of the 
summer and winter terms, giving an accurate pyogramme of all the univer- 
sity business and the courses of instruction. hey also contain essays 
upon impending topics, written in a very liberal spirit. One before us 
opens with an essay upon Schelling, and includes one upon the Jews. 
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of Orthodoxy being little less obnoxious than that of Rome. 
No wonder that a jealous pietism scented heresy in their 
after-dinner toasts, and conceived of Ronge as being tenfold 
more the child of hell than he was before. 

The new congregation rejected the Pope, confession, 
celibacy, the use of Latin, transubstantiation, indulgences, 
fasts, pilgrimages, and the worship of saints and relics. 
‘They preserved only two sacraments, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, — the latter to be enjoyed under both 
kinds ; and they agreed that the external form of divine ser- 
vice should always accommodate itself to the religious wants 
of the age. But they now approached the decision of the 
most difficult point, — What should their Confession of Faith 
be ? After much discussion, they agreed to adopt the Apos- 
tolic symbol, but to accommodate it to the wants and knowl- 
edge of the time. On the 16th of February, their principles 
of belief were drawn up in a constitution of twenty-four 
articles; and they assumed the style of Christian Catholic 
Church, to indicate that their point of departure was Christ 
instead of Rome. The Orthodox now commenced their 
fire, and they found comfort in stating, among other things, 
the fact, ‘‘ which affords a convincing proof how little decid- 
ed Christianity is required by Mr. Ronge’s creed, or ac- 
cording to his view of religion, that he has found many of 
his most liberal supporters and ardent admirers among 
Jews!” 

The new congregation celebrated divine worship for the 
first time, on the 9th of March, numbering about twelve hun- 
dred members. It is an important fact, that they elected 
their own pastor ;* Ronge being their unanimous choice. 
In his sermon he explained his idea of the true church of 
Christ as comprehended in the two precepts, —‘‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,”’ 
and ‘* Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself.’? This position was too exclusively 
ethical and philanthropic for the old lovers of the Augsburg 
Confession, one of whom is mentioned by Gervinus as ap- 
pealing triumphantly to his congregation, ‘t whether they had 
ever known or heard him preach morality from the pulpit.” 





* There are but few places in Germany in which this has always been 
the custom; among others, the duchies of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg. 


There is generally no appeal from the choice made by the authorized 
commission. 
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We must omit the formation of the numerous other soci- 
eties which sprang up about this time in different provinces, 
and return to the Schneidemihl transaction. Czerski had 
formed a little society here, almost contemporaneously with 
Ronge’s letter. ‘This also grew rapidly, and the reception 
of addresses from numerous quarters indicated the general 
sympathy. The Catholics could not suspect Czerski of 
being the tool of Protestant intrigues, neither could they 
confound his rather slavish faith in the letter of the Scrip- 
ture with the so-called humanitarian spirit of the age ; but 
they tried to carry him off by night, and they attacked him 
in the most atrocious style on the subject of celibacy, and 
his approaching marriage ; — for Czerski consecrated his se- 
cession from Rome by substituting a more legitimate con- 
nection ; his marriage was performed by the Protestant cler- 
gyman of the village. ‘The Catholics forged a miserable 
and inhuman letter, purporting to come from his mother, and 
designed to destroy his peace or effect a recantation ; and 
respectable organs in Silesia continued to insist upon its 
genuineness, long after the trick had been exposed. 

The Schneidemiihl Confession of Faith, apart from its 
Catholic reminiscences, such as the preservation of the seven 
sacraments, the mass, etc., was essentially the Apostolic. 
But after all, Czerski also assumed the fundamental princi- 
ple, that it is sufficient if the spirit of Christ penetrates the 
disposition and manifests itself in the life. To this he held, © 
in spite of his dogmatic formulas, at least till after his visit to - 
London and examination by a select committee of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance ; witness his participation in the first service 
at Breslau, and his final assent to the articles established at 
the general meeting of the new societies. But that visit 
seems to have confirmed his wavering Orthodoxy, as it is 
certain that he mistook the spirit of that Alliance, and expect- 
ed a tolerance such as he had manifested toward Ronge and 
experienced from him. But he had yet to learn that even 
hatred of Catholicism is not a passion strong enough to tempt 
a relaxation of papal Orthodoxy’s homogeneity. It seems, 
however, that the examination in London satisfied the lead- 
ers that Czerski then believed in the Trinity, and that he 
repudiated the doctrines of Ronge’s party. This was rather 
soon after he had pledged himself to the Jatter, and consent- 
ed to merge all minor differences for the sake of unity ; but 
it was enough to have procured him a seat in the Alliance, 
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if his name had been proposed. We are not quite satisfied 
with the Orthodox explanation of the latter omission, namely, 
that, ‘‘in the present stage of the movement in Germany, 
Czerski’s connection with the Alliance might retard the pro- 
gress of the work.’’ 

But we return to the time when Czerski saw no reason in 
dogmatic differences for withholding his fellowship. It was 
the middle of March, and over twenty societies had been form- 
ed. Preparations for forty more had been made in as many 
places. It seems that all the societies, except those of 
Breslau and Schneidemihl, were composed of, and hitherto 
entirely conducted by, laymen. It was a genuine popular 
movement. In Berlin, divine service was conducted by a 
layman. It is evident, then, that, when they came to or- 
ganize, and to harmonize their shades of difference in a uni- 
form Confession, they needed practised intellects ; for the 
German requires an elaborate set of articles as the basis of 
union, and is not content with the natural sympathy which 
organizes itself and makes a spontaneous expression. We 
are inclined to smile at Czerski’s wish to have the general 
meeting postponed, because ‘‘ we must have more divines, 
—also, the weather must change.” ‘The weather must 
change all the world over, before a multiplicity of divines 
can secure uniformity of belief; and our chief hope of the 
New Reformation is, that it will attempt to realize the idea 
of a pure moral and spiritual union on the basis of no theolo- 
gy or symbol, on no intellectual expression of assumed doc- 
trine, but on the principle which supported all the law and 
the prophets, — love to God and man. Nothing else can 
neutralize the spirit of Catholicism, which builds up infallible 
absurdity on texts of Scripture ; nothing else can secure to 
goodness and knowledge an unvexed and unimpeded devel- 
opment. 

The weather did not change, but a number of Roman 
Catholic divines, no Jess than thirty, among them Schreiber 
and the celebrated Theiner, had joined the movement, thus 
giving a noble proof of its sincerity and depth. And the 
need of union and connection, as the societies increased, sug- 
gested the plan of a General Meeting, which was held at 
Leipsic, March 23, 1845. Deputies appeared on behalf 
of eighteen congregations, and two sent in written adhesions. 
The results of this three days’ meeting, during which the 
discussions were conducted with much feeling and affection, 
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and at the close of which the deputies ‘* were unable to re- 
press their emotion, but gave vent to the inmost feelings of 
their souls, by heartily embracing and kissing each other,” 
we condense as follows. 

The conclusions of the Synod were to be considered only 
as propositions left to the sense of each society. In respect 
to the Confession of Faith, divine service, and congrega- 
tional organization, they took essentially the position of the 
Breslau parish ; and it was at this juncture that Czerski, 
with slight hesitation, coincided with the great majority. 
Their bond of union consisted of those propositions upon 
which all Christian sects agree ; these formed the essential 
subject-matter of their doctrinal theory, without intruding 
upon individual conviction in respect to its intellectual state- 
ment. ‘They referred the dispute upon dogmas and prop- 
ositions decisively to the domain of science. Divine service 
was to have a Catholic, but not a superstitious, character ; 
the liturgy was to be Apostolic, yet conformed to the spirit 
of the age. ‘They abolished Latin and co sano The 
constitution of the congregation was to conform to the prim- 
itive constitution of Presbyters, and the point of force was 
to lie in the congregation. ‘This contains an important and 
radical reform for Germany, and is a decisive blow at the 
dependence of the church upon the state. It is a virtual 
establishment of the voluntary principle in its whole extent, 
with the complete independence of each congregation. And 
it is a great advance upon the exclusive spirit of sect, both 
in Germany and America, because these congregations 
which have assumed the voluntary principle are not com- 
promised to each other by a common Confession ; therefore, 
so long as they adhere to their principle of moral and spirit- 
ual union, a system of exclusion, sectarian zeal, and Papal 
alliances are impossible. 

The new congregations, then, choose their own organs ; 
namely, spiritual curators and elders, — the former for wor- 
ship and instruction, the latter to conduct the temporal affairs. 
The appointment of the former is for life, ‘‘ and their depo- 
sition can be effected only in conformity with the legal en- 
actments of the state where they minister. All grounds for 
deposition, which do not come within the jurisdiction of the 
law, can be decided only by the Provincial Synod which 
shall be established.” 


Czerski took exception to the absence of any confession 
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of Christ’s divinity in the simple creed they adopted. But, 
as already mentioned, he waived this point for the greater 
good of moral unity. The Orthodox journals grow very 
tender over the lamentable occurrences of the Leipsic meet- 
ing, and affect to say that the mask was torn from the move- 
ment, and Rationalism and infidelity unblushingly declared. 
From the Evangelic stand-point this is all correct ; for if the 
Trinity is not roundly stated, if the Divinity of Christ is left an 
open question, if the right of private judgment is not limit- 
ed within the circumference of a creed, but only within that 
of reason, we have the latest form of infidelity and the legiti- 
mate result of Liberalism. We, then, will assume the move- 
ment ourselves ; it is, we rejoice to say, liberal ; and, so far 
as we may venture to name its average belief, it is Unitarian. 
This is strikingly confirmed by an incident at the close of 
the Leipsic meeting. 

The day after its adjournment, a banquet was given at 
Halle to Ronge and his associates, at which they effected a 
coalition with a large and increasing Protestant party, styled 
‘The Friends of Light.”? In a stirring speech of Dr. 
Schwarz, a leader of the latter party, occurs the following : 
— ‘* We hold out to you the hand of fellowship across the 
chasm which still divides us. We desire that the separation 
should continue awhile, — to the intent that no sudden combi- 
nation may take place, but that a union, founded on well un- 
derstood and well based elements, may one day link us to- 
gether.”? Ronge instantly responded, and Czerski ‘‘ re- 
echoed the sentiments expressed by his colleague Ronge.” 
~ And we also find that the Friends of Light, at one of 
their meetings, voted an address to the German Catholics, 
signed by three hundred and twenty-four of their number, 
in which they greet the former ‘‘as of one and the same 
mind with themselves.’ 

These Friends of Light are Unitarians, so far as we 
may take their average sentiments and designate them by a 
name. ‘The complete development of this new Protestant 
movement is far beyond our present limits. It interests us 
almost as much as the Catholic movement itself, and is a 
notable sign of the times. We forbear to speak of it now, 
except to give a general idea of its position, which will be 
found to coincide with that of Ronge’s party, — thus compos- 
ing virtually a Janus-movement of dissent, with one face 
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turned against Catholicism, and the other against exclusive 
Protestantism. . 

In Protestant Germany, at present, three parties will in- 

clude all its tendencies and positions. The Orthodox party 

lant themselves upon the past, upon their symbols and 
their books. The Friends of Light assume the Christian prin- 
ciple of freedom, and are ready to meet its consequences ; 
and they accuse the Orthodox party of having fallen away 
from the Protestant spirit, and of being Catholic in secret. 
And the men of the Juste-milieu point to the Act of Union, 
and regard themselves as its preservers and fulfillers. The 
last party take ground against both extremes, but rather 
more decisively against the Orthodox party. They desire 
complete toleration, and a new church organization, which 
shall better embody their religious life. These sentiments 
call out the whole strength of the first party, who virulent- 
ly attack in turn the Liberals and the Juste-milieu. Their 
roductions manifest shades of difference, but they generally 
insist upon the Augsburg Confession as securing a common 
standard of faith. Some waste their logic in an attempt to 
harmonize the church and freedom. Hengstenberg says, 
‘¢the Bible is the word of God, which we do not direct, 
but which directs us’; thus leaving unsettled the whole 
question of private interpretation. He opposes the develop- 
ment theory only so far as it rejects the grains of truth in 
previous systerns. A Catholic authority justly retorts this 
upon Hengstenberg himself. 

A pamphlet, dedicated to the Friends of Light, and 
entitled ** The Spirit of the Evangelical Church-journal,”’ 
declares that the intolerance of that organ of Protestant Or- 
thodoxy towards Rationalism, whether ultra or liberal, must 
stimulate a liberal movement, just as the exposure of the 
Holy Coat excited Catholic dissent. ‘The movement of the 
Protestant Friends was suggested by the endeavours of Ortho- 
dox dogmatism to perpetuate the past. It acquired an ex- 
ternal existence in 1841, and its originator is its present dis- 
tinguished leader. ‘This is Pastor Uhlich, of Poémmelte, in 
the Prussian duchy of Saxony. Other notable writers are 
Wislicenus, of Halle, who is more rationalistic than Uhlich, 
whose ‘‘ T’en Propositions ”? express the average of New 
England Unitarianism ; Theodore Mundt, of Berlin, a man 
of high talents and culture ; and C. B. KGnig, a pastor in 
Braunschweig. Uhlich says: —‘* We are called infidels, 
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because we believe in the Saviour, but not in an incarnate 
God ; in God, but not in the Trinity ; in our imperfection, 
but not in our original sinfulness ; in the forgiveness of sins, 
but not in a sacrifice by blood.’”? We also cannot forbear 
quoting his Ten Propositions, as contained in his ‘‘ Con- 
fessions,”’ and repeated in his Circular entitled ‘‘ The Prot- 
estant Friends.”’ 


‘1. I find, that, with all the dignity assigned me in the scale 
of created beings, 1 am deficient and imperfect. I lack some- 
thing; but my longings and searchings after truth, virtue, and 
peace never leave me. 

**2. Amidst all my endeavours to satisfy this longing desire, I 
succeed nowhere better than in turning to the Christian religion ; 
and in doing so, I see before me Jesus Christ, the founder of this 
religion, as its living and incarnate representative and prototype. 

‘“* 3. I recognize in him the most exalted ambassador of God 
to man; himself a perfect man, such as man ought to be; the 
Lord and Master, to whom my soul can surrender and dedicate 
itself with implicit confidence. 

“4. The history recorded of him is:to me, in the main, credi- 
ble ; but my belief rests principally on the purity of his life, the 
truth of his doctrines, the inherent life-giving power of his king- 
dom, and, as its last and most indwelling support, on the actual 
experience of happiness resulting from following him. 

**5. Through Jesus Christ I know God as my Father, whom I 
strive to honor and worship in spirit and in truth, principally by 
an unconditional, childlike surrender of myself to him. 

**6. Through Jesus Christ I acknowledge the law of love to 
be the only guide and rule of my actions. 

‘**'7. Through him I recognize the sanctification of my heart, 
as the sole end and object of my whole life, ones though ap- 
proaching the goal, yet, after every accomplished step, has still 
not reached the desired point. 

“8. When remiss in the pursuit of this grand object, and sor- 
rowing on account of it, Jesus, at the same time that he com- 
mands me to reform my mind, proclaims the forgiveness of my | 
sins. 

“9, From him I have the promise of the Holy Spirit, as a 
divine influence, which operates throughout Christendom, and 
which, if faithfully sought after, will swell within my soul, and 
assist me to reach the goal. 

“© 10. Jesus points me to a more glorious kingdom of God be- 
yond the grave, for the attainment of the object of all my efforts, 
and to a judgment and retribution, which, however, already be- 
gin here below.” . 
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Such is the position of the Protestant party which most 
strongly sympathizes with the Rongean movement. ‘The 
Orthodox party has attacked it with all the virulence of the 
Papal pamphleteers who sought to crush the German Catho- 
lics with odium. We have before us a few specimens of 
their delicate attentions. Souchon, a French preacher in 
Berlin, calls these German Unitarians false Christs. and false 
prophets, ‘* who esteem the faith of their hearers decrepit 
and effete, — who have left the stronghold in which their 
fathers fought and conquered, — who regard it as a ruin, and 
only respectable as a memorial of the past, — these Finster- 
niss-Licht-Freunde {dark friends of light].” 

We return to the Rongean movement, which, at this peri- 
od, still reckons Czerski as an adherent. ‘The societies 
rapidly increase, and the effect of the dignity and harmony 
of the Leipsic meeting is felt in the increasing popularity 
of its position. ‘The want of preachers renders mission- 
journeys necessary. ‘The circuit of Kerbler in Saxony and 
on the Rhine is especially successful. He was formerly a 
Roman Catholic chaplain in Lindenau, went over to the Bres- 
lau congregation on the 7th of March, and was excommuni- 
cated on the 25th as an ‘‘ adherent of the modern paganism.” 
Czerski worked in the Prussian provinces and the duchy of 
Posen, in concert with many new allies there obtained. 
Ronge visited the congregations in Silesia, and held meetings 
in the open air, which created deep impressions. He also 
visited Lusatia, the province of Saxony, the Mark, and the 
kingdom of Saxony. Highly promising for the Silesian 
movement was the accession of two Evangelical theologians, 
Hofferichter at Neumarkt, and Vogtheer at Perschiitz. The 
former asserts that he found no church in the Evangelical 
fold ; and that, instead of proceeding at the old sleepy pace, 
instead of only dreaming, wishing, and hoping, they have 
both acted courageously, yet prudently. ‘‘ We do not sail 
for a land whose coasts have not been explored ; we already 
tread the land, and have kissed it as our mother earth.” 
Others have followed the lead of these two Evangelical theolo- 
gians. And we must take notice that these accessions bring 
out and strongly define the principles of the movement. It 
is no longer one only of Catholic dissent, demanding reform 
im the bosom of the Church; it is a movement, sustained 
by men rallied from all parties, to establish an independent 
church, based on freedom and moral union, designed to em- 
body more felicitously a religious life. 
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Now this very relation, which it necessarily holds to all 
extremes, answers, of itself, sundry speculations with respect 
to its mission and future character. We must see that the 
hope of a universal church, of which this movement may be 
a germ, is vain. The majority of both extremes will never 
unite, either morally or theologically, with this bold inter- 
loper which has worked them so much ill, and has, more- 
over, consolidated all the floating principles of freedom and 
true spirituality, which they fear, and therefore heartily de- 
test. We may safely say, at least, that a universal church 
gathered upon a common theology or confession is perfectly 
quixotic and impracticable. ‘The stand-points which mutu- 
ally cancel each other, yet each of which 1s obstinately main- 
tained, and the conflicting analysis of a thousand intellects, 
will for ever postpone the dream of Leibnitz, who wasted 
many a precious year in vain diplomacy, and many a fruitful 
midnight hour over insane plans, for a union of the Confes- 
sions. If modern Orthodoxy would cease to be papal and 
exclusive, if Catholicism would resign the name of an infal- 
libility which it never had, and its homogeneous absurdities 
which even superstitious Orthodoxy cannot brook, and if the 
liberal parties could forget the blood of their numerous mar- 
tyrs, which continually cries .to. them, — then we might ex- 
pect a church of concord for moral and spiritual purposes, 
for the elevation of the individual, and the reform of life 
through all its relations ; but a theological union, never. It 
is a moral impossibility. ‘The dissonant cries of human 
intellects, asking what is truth, will never cease, even 
though the glad anthems of human hearts who have discov- 
ered what is goodness rise and subdue them. If you de- 
mand concord on moral grounds and for the sake of life, 
you must confine the intellect to the din of its laboratory, 
and leave it to mutter for its grand arcanum, while the heart 
is turning every thing to gold with its simple secret of love 
to God and man. And if you demand concord on intellect- 
ual grounds, you wish that which is impossible, and make 
shipwreck of the only practicable thing which would give 
your attempt a Christian use. 

Right action is based upon right opinion only when it is an 
opinion about moral principles. Opinions in the domain of 
science have no legal connection with right or wrong action. 
Epicurus had an opinion that pleasure was the highest good; 
in his own case right action ensued, because the opinion was 
7 * 
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balanced and directed by personal uprightness. Wrong ac- 
tion ensued with his disciples, because they yielded to a faulty 
moral principle. Therefore moral opinions are not indiffer- 
ent. But the Athenian youth caught no corruption from the 
rationalized mythology of Socrates, because opinions in the 
domain of science are indifferent with regard to life. We 
are apt to confound this legitimate distinction, and make the 
word truth stand both for doctrine and ethics, without a 
sharper definition. The truth which sanctifies is moral and 
spiritual ; that which theologizes or philosophizes is indif- 
ferent, except as it implicates independent moral elements. 
Belief or disbelief in the atomic theory influences no man’s 
practice, and men are applying the word essential to fewer 
intellectual points, except within the intellectual province. 
To raise the restriction altogether, and to assume that no 
opinion is morally essential which has no termination in 
moral life, is the mission of the New Reformation. 

It interests us chiefly on the ground that it will find this pos- 
sible and desirable. A more golden opportunity Germany 
never has produced. ‘The movement is irrevocably estab- 
lished in the hearts of the people, and men of all Confessions 
have sought it for its freedom. This is the first condition. 
It should next agree, that all morally indifferent truth shall be 
referred to the domain of science, and that the nature of 
Christ is of less consequence than the nature of his beati- 
tudes. This it has distinctly done ; and in the process of 
thought it will be perceived that many other mooted points are 
equally non-essential, save in the province to which all scien- 
tific truth belongs. Unless it embrace this truly sanctifying 
position, German Catholicism will only be a transition move- 
ment, likely to end in nothing. It is timely and praise- 
worthy to expose the narrowness and grossness of Roman- 
ism on the one hand, and the fixedness of papal Orthodoxy 
on the other ; but this is not enough to found a church or 
sanctify a movement. Sneers at superstition and shouts for 
freedom compose no central principle of life or action, and 
will make nothing new. It is bad to worship holy coats ; it 
is worse to worship an effigy of liberty which represents 
nothing but a selfish emancipation from vexatious observ- 
anees ; it is worse than all, to trample upon Papal relics, 
yet to bow before the Fetish of a creed, and convert the soul 
into a reliquary where dogmas are enshrined, whose authen- 
ticity is at the mercy of your credulity. Czerski has done 
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the latter ; Ronge would have done the former, if, after the 
first flush of freedom, he had not proclaimed that Christianity 
which is the sole hope of the future,— love to God and 
man. 

It may not be uninteresting to follow the movement down 
to the present time, and to state its prospects and accessions. 
The congregation at Berlin adopted the Leipsic creed ; but 
it met with violent opposition from a few members, who de- 
sired to recognize the Divinity of Christ and to subscribe 
the Apostles’ Creed. ‘These members, therefore, seceded, 
and issued a protest, which was followed by a highly Ortho- 
dox confession of faith. ‘They desired to adopt the Episco- 
pal form of church government, and to obtain a speedy 
recognition by the state. About the same time Czerski 
addressed a letter to all the Christian Catholics who were 
discontented with the Leipsic creed ; and, in a reply to the 
counter declaration which this elicited, he says, that he only 
signed that creed ‘‘ as being a party present,’’ and not be- 
cause he meant thereby to signify his adhesion to its senti- 
ments. We doubt whether Czerski has ceased wearing the 
‘¢ Roman glasses ’’ which they gave him at the gymnasium ; 
for this quibble is nothing more nor less than a pious fraud to 
cover his retreat. We charge this with regret upon one 
who so established himself in the sympathy of the whole 
Protestant world by his noble self-emancipation ; but the fact 
is too palpable, and it harmonizes too well with his subse- 
quent vacillations. So that, after having united with Ronge, 
during the month of March, in the first divine service of this 
very congregation at Berlin, — Ronge reading the mass, and 
he preaching the discourse, — he repudiates it all in May. 

All those who coincide with Czerski, and are willing to 
follow his fortunes, have united to form a distinct body, 
bearing the name of the Christian Catholic Church, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Rongean party. Secessions to this 
church, which is virtually Orthodox, comprise all the socie- 
ties in the duchy of Posen, with others in various provinces. 
But the weight and influence still remain with Ronge, 
We may mention that neither movement has advanced 
in Austria, owing to the vigilance of the frontier police. 
But Bohemia, in spite of precautionary measures, has been 
more fortunate ; for Ronge’s letter was translated into the 
language, and created there a deep enthusiasm. ‘The precise 
direction and fruits of this feeling, however, are not accu- 
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rately known to us. The Catholics in America have re- 
ceived the impulse, and we anticipate a strong expression of 
dissent upon soil so genial. A flourishing society, which 
has already been compelled to enlarge its place of worship, 
is established in Cincinnati. Information has just reached us 
of a respectable secession in New York, also. A body of 
more than two hundred Catholics, headed by a priest who 
was formerly a Franciscan friar, has been engaged for some 
time in a comparison of Catholic doctrines with the Scrip- 
tures. ‘The result is an avowal of their conversion to the 
Rongean movement, and, as far as we can judge, an ad- 
herence to the Breslau Confession. 

The Berlin society is very flourishing. The civil func- 
tionaries, whose sentiments are so liberal that the king rebukes 
them, voted a thousand dollars a year for three years, in 
order to sustain it ; and no less than three thousand Catho- 
lics have left their church and joined its Confession. The 
following table, extracted from one of our authorities, indi- 
cates the growth of the whole movement, during 1845. 
The number of congregations was 

113, having 17 ministers, in May, 

Mae *..4F “ June, 

201 “% — af July, 

291. 6 “3 August. 
It is also stated that the congregation at Breslau numbers 
eight thousand souls. In Prussia, up to September, 1845, 
societies had been formed in twenty-six towns. The society 
in Kénigsberg includes one third of the Catholics in that 
city. The following is the latest estimate of the whole 
movement for 1846.* It rates the number of societies at 
three hundred and twenty-one ; another account making it 
four hundred and seventeen. The number of clergymen is 
seventy. ‘The Berlin society has diminished to two thousand 
two hundred and fifty ; the remainder having seceded, as 
above stated. 

We perceive that Orthodox journals in Great Britain 
quote with much satisfaction the account of Dr. Theiner’s 
withdrawal from the movement. ‘The cause assigned is 
the Rationalistic character of Ronge’s discourses, delivered 
during a mission tour through Southern Germany. He is 





* Christian Reformer, quoted in “The Unitarian,” the miscellany edited 
by Rev. George E. Ellis. 
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said to have seriously damaged the cause by his indiscretion, 
and to have incurred the disapprobation of his own society 
at Breslau, which even refused to admit him again to their 
pulpit. Dr. Theiner is Orthodox, and inclines to the Czer- 
ski party. The liturgy which he framed for the use of the 
society at Berlin recognizes the Trinity, total depravity, 
redemption by Christ, and his resurrection for the justifica- 
tion of man. The society did not use it, objecting both to 
its length and its Orthodoxy. We may well imagine, then, 
that Ronge’s freedom might have alienated this distinguished 
scholar, without having degenerated into license. Yet we 
do not venture to form an opinion, till some more definité 
accounts of Ronge’s precise tone and position reach us. 
The last steamer ‘brought also the intelligence, that Ronge 
had been denied liberty to preach in Prussia. ‘This, also, 
may be quite explicable from the strong predominance of 
Orthodox influence in Berlin. But we forbear to enter into 
further details, as nothing is known with certainty respecting 
the movements of the last two months. 

But none can doubt that the New Reformation is a “‘ fixed 
fact,” and that the German people of all Confessions wish 
for its prosperity. It was living long before the letter of 
Ronge called it into shape, and it depends no longer upon 
his presence or his character. We are inclined to believe 
none of the floating scandal respecting him ; its sources are 
questionable, and demand a large deduction from its gross- 
ness before we can lend it credence. Therefore our affec- 
tion is still embarked with the Rongean movement, with 
little reference to its accidental leader, who may not be ade- 
quate to the emergency, though we have faith that he is. 
The liberal Christianity of every country owes the move- 
ment a hearty God-speed, since it assumes the same position 
and embodies like principles with those for which we have 
contended. It is full of hope for Germany, torn by so 
many factions, and oppressed by such manifold shapes of 
dogmatism. Untrammelled by party connections of any 
kind, it is left to create its own broad and genial style, and 
to renovate, with its pure spirituality, art, science, polity, and 
social life. We wait with mingled feelings of anxiety and 
hope for its spiritual development of its first literal utter- 
ance, — that Christ left us not his coat, but his spirit. 

5. We 
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Art. VI.—LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
FOSTER.* 


Few individuals in the secluded situation occupied by . 
John Foster have awakened more curiosity as to person or 
character than he. When, in 1805, the volume of Essays 
by which he attained his celebrity first appeared, and the 
reading world, secular as well as religious, were talking 
about ‘‘ Decision of Character,” and ‘‘ The Aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion,’’ there was an earnest 
anxiety to learn something more of the man who, with all 
the disadvantages of his elaborate and cumbrous style, still 
made every body willing to search out his meaning, confi- 
dent that, when they had found it, it would be worth the 
seeking. And now that he has passed in a venerable age 
to his grave, the curiosity will be abundantly satisfied in the 
volumes before us ; of which we propose in this article only 
such a notice as may enable those of our readers who desire, 
to learn something authentic of John Foster ; — what manner 
of person he was ; in what retirement he lived ; with what ex- 
actness he thought, and with what inconceivable slowness he 
wrote ; how careless he was of his dress, and how fastidious 
in his style ; kind at heart, and in reality not wanting sensi- 
bility, but outwardly and provokingly austere ; wooing the 
lady of his affections with elaborate dissertations on things 
in the abstract, and making them quite as effectual to his 
wishes as the tenderest effusions ; walking like a hermit 
‘over London, as one having no portion in this world, and 
speculating with deep practical wisdom, when he returned 
home, on its resources and temptations and sins. Here, too, 
it may be seen, how cheerless and sombre were his views 
of man’s life and destiny, while he could be humorous even 
in his sermons, and delight in Schiller and tales of fiction ; 
how earnest he was in his defence of liberty, and how 
hearty his hatred of levellers and mobs ; how, with much 
zeal for Orthodoxy, he had leanings for a time towards Arian- 
ism, and an invincible repugnance always to denunciatory, or, 
as he termed it, ‘‘ damnatory,’’ preaching ; how unpopular he 





* The Life and Correspondence of John Foster. Edited by J. E. Rytanp. 
With Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and a Companion, by Jonny Suep- 
parD, Author of “Thoughts on Devotion,” etc. In two volumes. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 1846. Small 8vo. pp. 306 and 338. 
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was in the pulpit with the multitude, not failing to thin 
churches wherever he went, and with what eager attention 
and delight both in and out of it he was heard by a few ; how, 
with the scantiest resources, he contrived to accumulate a 
library of some thousands of volumes, of which, as he says, 
‘¢ some were very expensive and many wholly unread ”’ ; and 
what a den was his study, ‘‘ infested,” notwithstanding an 
excellent wife, ‘‘ with the dust, damp, and chaos of all sorts 
of accumulation,” so that the mere assisting to clear it out, 
from which he long shrank with horror, threw him into a 
sickness from which he was with difficulty restored. 

It would be easy to extend this assemblage of character- 
istic traits and incidents, but we select from his biographer 
a few of the leading passages of his life. 

John Foster was the eldest son of respectable parents in 
humble life, and was born September 17, 1770. At an 
early period, even in boyhood, we see the germs of those 
peculiarities which were afterwards so clearly developed. 
‘¢ When not twelve years old, he had,” to use his own words, 
‘¢a painful sense of an awkward but entire individuality.” 
His observation of character and events resembled that 
of a person arrived at maturity, and obtained from the 
neighbours the appellation of ‘‘ old-fashioned.””? ‘Thought- 
ful and silent, he shunned the companionship of boys, whose 
vivacity was merely physical and uninspired by sentiment. 
‘¢ His earliest associations were intensely vivid.” ‘* His 
imagination was imperious and tyrannical, haunting him with 
fearful images,’’— ‘‘ so that the time of going to bed was 
an awful season of each day.’? At seventeen years of age 
he became a member of a Baptist church in Hebdenbridge, 
near the place of his birth, and at the same time a theologi- 
cal student under the direction of his pastor, Dr. Fawcett, 
a truly venerable and excellent man, of whom he retained 
through life the most respectful and grateful remembrances. 
Here his application to study was intense. Frequently did 
he spend whole nights in reading or meditation, and his 
favorite resort for the latter purpose was a grove in Dr. 
Fawceett’s garden. His scholastic exercises, like all his 
writings afterwards, were marked by great labor, and ac- 
complished very slowly ; and it may be observed, as a curi- 
ous indication at that early age of a taste that distinguished 
him, ‘‘that he had a great aversion to certain forms of 
expression which were much in vogue among some religious 
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people,” — meaning what he so emphatically denounces in 
one of his Essays as cant, — ‘‘ and declared, that, if possible, 
he would expunge them from every book by act of parlia- 
ment.”? He was also early distinguished by the quality 
which with such ability he has recommended in the most 
celebrated of his productions, ‘‘ decision of character.” 
We are told, ‘‘ that it was the habitual characteristic of his 
mind ; that he formed his purposes, and then proceeded to 
execute them, nothing wavering ; permitting neither -wind 
nor weather, night nor day, to oppose any obstacle. He 
accomplished what he intended.” 

After spending three years at Brearly Hall, under the care 
of Dr. Fawcett, young Foster was admitted into the Bap- 
tist College at Bristol, then under the direction of Dr. 
Caleb Evans, an eminent divine of his persuasion ; and there 
he formed those friendships with Robert Hall, and his scarce- 
ly less gifted associate, Joseph Hughes (honored here as the 
Sociales catailly one of the earliest promoters — of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society), which were followed 
by the happiest influences, and interrupted only by death. 

The first scene of his ministry, when in his twenty-second 
year, was in the North of England, at Newcastle upon Tyne, 
in an ancient room, not capable of holding more than a hun- 
dred persons, with an average attendance much below this 
number. Here, as well as in other places which he after- 
wards filled, — Chichester, Dublin, Downend near Bristol, 
and Frome, — it was his lot strangely to divide the opinions 
of his hearers. ‘‘ The man is a fool,’’ said one, after the 
manner of certain critics of our own day. ‘* I don’t know,”’ 
said another, ‘‘ what he has been driving at this afternoon, 
unless to set riddles.” Or, ‘* He is going to take us to the 
stars again,”? would be remarked by a third. But while, from 
the infelicities of his style and delivery, he failed of attracting 
the multitude, there were always among his auditory some 
few who could appreciate his gifts, and, when they were ac- 
customed to his peculiarity, become strongly attached to the 
man. Mr. Foster himself was never sanguine as to the 
effects of his preaching. He rather entertained of it the same 
discouraging and desponding views with which he was ac- 
customed to regard human affairs and human efforts generally. 
*¢ My public addresses,’’ says he, writing, while at Chiches- 
ter, to his parents, ‘‘ are not, I think, particularly defec- 
tive in point of animation. .... . As to being in any 
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great or considerable degree useful, it is a thing quite out of 
the question. I never conceive any such hope.” 

After serving as pastor of two or three churches in suc- 
cession for about fourteen years, Mr. Foster was compelled, 
in 1806, by an affection of his throat, to relinquish public 
speaking, and for a considerable term of years was de- 
pendent wholly on his pen for his livelihood. His contribu- 
tions, chiefly to the Eclectic Review, were frequent and valu- 
able. In one year they amounted to seventeen, and in 
another to twenty-one articles ; and the whole number from 
1806 to 1839, or for a space of thirty-three years, was no 
less then one hundred and eighty-five. Among these will 
be found elaborate criticisms upon many of the most impor- 
tant productions of the day ; and the surprise, which might 
at first be felt, that one who wrote with such extreme labor 
should have written so much, will cease with the reflection, 
that during this considerable portion of his life Mr. Foster 
had little else to do, and that the slowest pen is never so 
likely to be quickened as when it is employed to procure 
bread for one’s household. 

Of his studious and secluded, not to say ‘‘ old-bachelor,”’ 
habits, long after his marriage, and when his family was in- 
creased to the number of five children, he has himself given 
a graphic description in a letter written to his mother, so late 
as 1815, after she had become a widow, and during a period 
when, as his biographer remarks, and we take pleasure in re- 
cording, ‘‘her son not only, as he had uniformly done 
during his father’s lifetime, contributed liberally to lessen 
the pressure of outward circumstances, but, by writing more 
frequently than before, endeavoured with the most sedulous 
affection to cheer her loneliness and alleviate the increasing 
infirmities of age.” 


**T am sitting alone in my long garret, in which I spend a 
considerable part of every day, excepting the days on which I 
go out to preach. Here I have a little fire, and, excepting along 
the middle of the floor, the room is crowded and loaded with 
papers and books, intermingled with dust that is never swept 
away. Along this middle space of the floor, I walk backward 
and forward, as much as several hours every day; for I cannot 
make much of thinking and composing without walking about, a 
habit that I learnt early in my musing life. Formerly I used to 
walk about the fields for hours together, indulging imaginations 
and reflections, thinking of myself and innumerable other objects, 
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reviewing past life, and forming plans or vows for the future. 
Since I came to this village, I have walked in the fields in this 
way comparatively but little ; this garret has served me instead. 
I have been more in habits of such kind of study as required to 
have books and pens at hand. But, nevertheless, I probably 
walk not much less than I did when it was in the open air. It 
would be a marvellous number of miles, if it could be computed 
how far I have walked on this floor. It would be a length that 
would reach to the other side of the globe. If all my musing 
walks, since I was twenty years old, could be computed together, 
. it would not unlikely be a length that would go several times ’ 
round the globe.” — Vol. 1., p. 255. 






It was during his residence in Frome, between 1804 and 
1805, that his Essays were published. ‘‘ They appear,’’ 
says his biographer, ‘‘ to have originated in his conversations 
with the interesting friend (afterwards Mrs. Foster) to whom 
they were addressed, while on a visit to her brother-in-law, 
the late Dr. Joseph Mason Cox.” It is certainly honora- 
ble to this lady, and the proof of no ordinary intellectual 
power, that she was capable, not only of relishing, but of 
suggesting and promoting, discussions of which the world 
has reaped the benefit in the treatises they occasioned. And 
it would seem that no small portion of that ‘‘ sunny period 
of life,”? usually devoted to the cultivation of the affections 
as preparatory to marriage, was set apart by Mr. Foster and 
his betrothed to the consideration of topics in which not 
themselves alone, as is most usual, but the whole human race 
might be interested. Nor, as far as his biographer enlightens 
us, should we infer, that, either by his lips or his letters, were 
these discussions in the slightest degree interrupted by any 
tokens of attachment, other than might be inferred from 
their highly instructive interchange of thought. The follow- 
ing we select as a specimen of the correspondence of 
Mr. Foster with his friend, before their marriage. How- 
ever little to the purpose in personal regards, it is published 
in these Memoirs as introductory to his Essays. 




























“TO MISS MARIA SNOOKE. 


“‘ Near Bristol, August 30, 1804. 

**My dear Friend: — In our many conversations while you 
were here, it could not fail to occur to us, by what a vast world 
of subjects for consideration we are surrounded. Any glance 
into the distance in quest of a limit found no limit to the diffused 
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and endless multitude of subjects, though it would soon find one 
to the power of investigating and understanding them. 

*‘{t appeared that all things in the creation are marked with 
some kind of characters, which attention may decipher into truth, 
— pervaded by some kind of element, which thought may draw 
out into instruction. Amidst these various views, it could not 
fail often to occur to us, how many exercises of the judgment are 
absolutely necessary to secure the attainments which form even 
a tolerably accomplished human being. In these letters I shall 
revive some of the subjects which engaged and interested the 
social hour, and shall perhaps recall some of the hints or views 
that then presented themselves, in order to display them with 
greater amplitude and precision. And any topics on which I 
have or have not thought before will be introduced, just as my 
mind may be in the disposition to select them, or as casualty or 
observation may suggest them. 

‘“*For myself, I hope to gain by this course of writing some 
advantage in respect of intellectual discipline. A little studious 
labor will indeed be amply repaid, if it will assist to reclaim my 
mind from its inveterate and unfortunate habits of indolent, desul- 
tory, musing vagrancy, into something like method in its opera- 
tions, and conclusiveness in their results. If this reformation 
cannot be effected now, I may justly despair of its ever being 
possible. But I am determined not, without an effort, to surren- 
der my mind finally to the state of a garden which produces a 
few scattered flowers, only to make one regret its being irre- 
trievably abandoned to weeds.” — Vol. 1., pp. 195, 196. 


So also, at an earlier period, when on a visit to London, 
he indites four letters to the same friend, each of the 
usual length of a sermon, which but for the date and ad- 
dress might more appropriately be designated as disserta- 
tions on cities. They abound, however, in just and original 
remark, and are pervaded by that profound and compassion- 
ate feeling with which it was his habit to regard any assem- 
blage of human beings. 


“ March 14, 1803. 


“My dear Friend: — London is really a wonderful place. 
‘ : The extreme activity that prevails on every side 
would seem partly allied to cheerfulness; but I own that the 
reflections by which I am subject to be haunted, amidst this vast 
display of eager and gay activity, are not of a very cheerful 
cast. I should have a mean opinion of the moral sensibility 
of the man that should not be mournfully impressed by a view 
of the depravity that is obvious and apparent, and which is but 
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the slight external sign and indication of the enormous measure 
of unseen evil. This great city in desolation and ruins would be 
deemed a most melancholy spectacle ; but is it not much more 
melancholy to see on so vast a scale the dignity of man in ruins? 
Do you not feel it an awful consideration, as you traverse the 
city, that there constantly rests on a few square miles around 
you a measure of vice sufficient to poison a universe of cor- 


ruptible beings ?” — Vol. 1., pp. 157, 158. 
Again : — 


“Perhaps one of the first ideas of a total stranger to great 
cities, on entering London, would be, that such an immense con- 
course of human beings, so closely contiguous to one another, 
must make it a very social state. Where almost the very air is 
warmed with the emanation of human life; where man meets the 
countenance of his brother every moment; where hundreds of 
families reside in a line, with only a few bricks between their 
abodes, and hundreds of others confront them at the distance of 
a few yards,—he might perhaps imagine a lively and ample 
circulation of fraternal kindness. Placed in such an intimate 
vicinity, they will almost have all things in common. What 
pleasures and pains of sympathy would he not imagine, where 
there are so many to excite and share them? He would soon 
find with surprise, that this crowded, contiguous state is the 
most dissocial of all possible states of human beings. He would 
find that men are drawn to the mass, and that the mass is drawn 
together, not by sympathetic, but by selfish, affections. It is a 
large company of strangers, each one of whom is considering 
how he may make his advantage of the rest, and totally uncon- 
cerned about their interests, if his own be successful.”” — Vol. 1., 
p. 159. 


Take also the following : — 


** The absolute certainty of being surrounded by a multitude 
of cheats and miscreants, such a number as could exist nowhere 
but in an immense city, with the difficulty of knowing who they 
are, or rather who they are not, has a baneful influence on ex- 
tended kindness in this city. It produces necessarily a reluc- 
tance to confide, a quickness to perceive the worse indications of 
character in a man’s manners, a suspicious watchfulness, a 
promptitude to hostility. It has often struck me, even in passing 
along the streets, that the defensive and vindictive feelings reside 
very near the surface; the most trivial incivility would kindle 
anger ; and the sort of half-resentful inquietude may be excited 
even by an earnest or lingering look. ‘The social decorum is a 
kind of armed neutrality, and each man carries a ready-written 
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declaration of war in his pocket, to be forthcoming at a moment’s 
warning.” — Vol. 1., p. 161. 


The publication of his Essays brought with it the usual 
solicitude of authorship. A second edition was soon called 
for, and the autumn and the greater part of the succeeding 
winter were devoted to a careful revision of the work. Of 
the fastidiousness of which we have spoken, and incessant 
labor in correction, the author himself gives this account. 


“‘T have been excessively busy this and many past days. If 
you ask, Busy about what? I answer, Mending and botching 
up bad sentences, paragraphs, and pages. That book that I 
published had at least five thousand faults; and two or three 
thousand I have felt it necessary to try and mend. Many of 
them I| have certainly mended ; but perhaps in some places I have 
made new faults in trying to correct the old... ... One great 
advantage I believe will be, that there will be much fewer ob- 
scure passages.” — Vol. 1., pp. 181, 182. 


And to the same purpose, in a letter to Joseph Hughes, 
whose assistance he had requested in the revision of part of 
his work, and then asked liberty to correct in his turn his 
friend’s corrections, he writes : — 


‘** How little a reader can do justice to the labors of an author, 
unless himself also were an author! How often I have spent the 
whole day in adjusting two or three sentences, amidst a perplexity 
about niceties which would be far too impalpable to be even com- 
prehended, if one were to state them, by the greatest number of 
readers! Neither is the reader aware how often, after this has 
been done, the sentences or paragraphs so adjusted were, after 
several hours’ deliberation the next day, all blotted out.’ — Vol. 
1., p. 204. 


Besides his letters, several extracts are given in these vol- 
umes from Mr. Foster’s journal, which strikingly illustrate 
his biography ; and some of them are inestimable as expres- 
sions of personal feeling, or as supplying maxims of conduct 
and life. Itis seldom that so much wisdom is condensed 
within so narrow a compass, and for their weight and solid- 
ity they were well described by one in our hearing recently, 
as ‘‘a collection of golden ingots.”” We have room for only 
a few. 


“© 210. When we withdraw from human intercourse into soli- 
tude, we are more peculiarly committed in the presence of the 
Divinity ; yet some men retire into solitude to devise or perpe+ 
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trate crimes. ‘This is like a man going to meet and brave a lion 
in his own gloomy desert, in the very precincts of his dread 
abode.” — Vol. 1., p. 109. 


‘267. I have seen a man, a religious man, press his foot down 
repeatedly on a small ant-hill, while a great number of the poor 
animals have been busy on it. J never did such a thing, — never. 
O Providence ! how many poor insects of thine’are exposed to 
be trodden to death in each path! Are not all beings within thy 
care ?” —p. 110. 


“© 507. One of the strongest characteristics of Genius is, — the 
power of lighting its own fire.” — p. 129. 

“631. I heard lately an educated lady say she did not admire 
Shakspeare at all.” J admire her. It has often struck me as cu- 
rious to observe the entire, unhesitating self-complacency with 
which characters assume to admire and detest, in opposition to 
the concurrent opinions of all the most enlightened and thinking 

With all this self-satisfied feeling, the most ig- 
norant, or the most illiberal, hearers of sermons pronounce on 
the talents, etc., of the preachers.” — pp. 187, 138. 


“771. Conversation on the philosophy of Prayer. Certain 
fact, that, whenever a man prays aright, he forgets the philoso- 
phy of it, and feels as if his supplications really would make a 
difference in the determination and conduct of the Deity. In 
this spirit are the prayers recorded in the Bible.” — p. 152. 


How much of true humanity is summed up in the follow- 
ing ! 

“794. It is a great sin against moral taste to mention ludi- 
crously, or for ludicrous comparison, circumstances in the animal 
world which are painful or distressing to the animals that are in 
them. The simile, ‘ Like a toad under a harrow,’ has been 
introduced in a way to excite a smile at the kind of human dis- 
tress described, and perhaps that human distress might be truly 
ludicrous, fo: many such distresses there are among human be- 
ings; but then we should never assume as a parallel a circum- 
stance of distress in another subject which is serious and real. 
The sufferings of the brute creation are to me much more sacred 
from ridicule or gayety than those of men, because they never 
spring from fantastic passions and follies.” — p. 155. 


And here, in the last place, is proposed a query which 
we should like to see well answered. 


“796. Qu. Whether two much attached friends, suppose a 
married pair, might adopt a system of confidence so entire, as to 
be total confessors to each other; disclosing, for instance, at the 
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end of each day, all the most unworthy or ungracious ideas and 
feelings that had passed through their minds during the course of 
it, both with respect to each other, and any other question or 
thing ? , 

** What would be the effect of this on characters of given de- 
grees ? and what degree of excellence must exist on each side, 


to prevent its having a most unfortunate effect on their mutual 
attachment? ’ — pp. 155, 156. 


Of the theological opinions of Mr. Foster we gather fre- 
quent intimations; and in some few passages, chiefly in 
letters to his most trusted friends, he expresses himself with 
the utmost freedom. In common with all studious and re- 
flecting men, who have not bound themselves to subscrip- 
tions or creeds and cannot rest in what they have attained, 
his mind underwent many changes in the course of his 
thoughtful life. At one period, as has been seen, he strong- 
ly inclined to Arianism, which, however, he was not long in 
exchanging for a vague and shadowy form of Trinitarianism, 
contenting himself, as he leads us to infer, with a general 
admission of an inexplicable mystery. Those who should 
insist upon claiming him as a Calvinist could’ unquestionably 
urge something in support of their claim. 

But, both as a theologian and a reformer, he differed 
essentially from those with whom he was usua}ly associat- 
ed. His abhorrence of ‘‘cant,’’ so distinctly exhibited in 
his essay on ** The Aversion of Men of Taste to Evan- 
gelical Religion’ ; his repugnance, not at all concealed, to 
some of the favorite devices of Orthodoxy ; the tone of 
moderation pervading alike his writings and his practice ; 
but more than all, his utter rejection of the docrine of eter- 
nal punishment, so closely interwoven with the Genevan 
system, set him at a wide distance from most of his denomi- 
nation. In truth, as was said of the first Hollis Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge University, for whom the same de- 
signation, with little reason, has been claimed, Mr. Foster 
was, after all, ‘‘ but a sorry Calvinist’ ; and, by his frequent 
diversions from their trodden paths, must have sorely per- 
plexed and troubled his friends of the straiter sect. 

In a letter to a young minister, who had stated his inqui- 
ries and difficulties on the subject of the eternity of future 
punishments, Mr. Foster, in a reply of great length, thus 
writes. 


*“T acknowledge myself not convinced of the Orthodox doc- 
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trine. If asked, why not ? — I should have little to say in the way 
of criticism, of implications found or sought in what may be 
called incidental expressions of Scripture, or of the passages dubi- 
ously cited in favor of final, universal restitution. It is the moral 
argument, as it may be named, that presses irresistibly on my 
mind, —that which comes in the stupendous idea of eternity.”— 
Vol. 11., p. 263. 


Some years since, it was a common and often repeated 
charge against the Unitarian clergy of New England, that 
they concealed from the people the sentiments they inward- 
ly embraced. From the concluding paragraph of the 
same letter, and in reference still to the same doctrine of 
eternal punishment, it would appear that the charge of con- 
cealment might have been made with at least equal justice 
against'some of the reputed orthodox of Mr. Foster’s day. 


“ A number, not large, but of great piety and intelligence, of 
ministers within my acquaintance, several now dead, have been 
disbelievers of the doctrine in question; at the same time not 
feeling themselves imperatively called upon to make a public 
disavowal ; content with employing in their ministrations strong 
general terms in denouncing the doom of impenitent sinners. 
For one thing —a consideration of the unreasonable imputations 
and unmeasured suspicions apt to be cast on any publicly de- 
clared partial defection from rigid orthodoxy — has made them 
think they should better consult their usefulness by not giving 
a prominence to this dissentient point; while yet they make 
no concealment of it in private communications, and in answer 
to serious inquiries. When, besides, they have considered how 
strangely defective and feeble is the efficacy, to alarm and deter 
careless, irreligious minds, of the terrible doctrine itself notion- 
ally admitted by them, they have thought themselves the less re- 
quired to propound one that so greatly qualifies the blackness of 
the prospect. — Vol. 11., p. 270. 


And still more distinctly, in a letter to his friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Harris, written but a few months before Mr. Foster’s 
death, he says : — 


‘**] hope, indeed may assume, that you are of a cheerful tem- 
perament; but are you not sometimes invaded by the darkest 
visions and reflections, while casting your view over the scene of 
human existence from the beginning to this hour? ..... That 
thousands of millions have passed, and thousands every day are 
passing, out of the world in no state of fitness for a pure and 


happy state elsewhere. , it is a most confounding and appall- 
ing contemplation ! 
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* And,” he continues, “ it would be a transcendently direful one, 
if I believed the doctrine of the eternity of future misery. It 
amazes me to imagine how thoughtful and benevolent men, be- 
lieving that doctrine, can endure the sight of the present world and 
the history of the past. To behold successive, innumerable crowds 
carried on in the mighty impulse of a depraved nature, which they 
are impotent to reverse, and to which it is not the will of God in 
his sovereignty to apply the only adequate power, the withholding 
of which consigns them inevitably to their doom, — to see them 
passing through a short term of mortal existence (absurdly some- 
times denominated a probation) under all the world’s pernicious 
influences, with the addition of the malign and deadly one of the 
great tempter and destroyer, to confirm and augment the inher- 
ent depravity, on their speedy passage to everlasting woe, —I 
repeat, | am, without pretending to any extraordinary depth of 
feeling, amazed to conceive what they contrive to do with their 
sensibility, and in what manner they maintain a firm assurance 
of the divine goodness and justice. Yet I see numbers of these 
good men preserving, apparently without great effort, a tone of 
equanimity, sometimes excited to hilarity, while everywhere 
closely surrounded by creatures whom, as not being the subjects 
of divine grace, they deliberately regard as the destined victims 
of eternal fire; and must regard as if created on purpose_that, 
by passing a few fleeting sinful moments here, they might be 
prepared for it. 

‘“‘T meet with a few intelligent and pious men who join in the 
disbelief ; and suspect, that, unavowedly, many others are re- 
pelled into strong doubt, at the least, by the infinite horror of the 
tenet.”” — Vol, 11., pp. 289 — 291. 

Mr. Foster’s mind was often exercised on politics, and the 
great questions of social reform. In common with most of 
the Dissenters in England, he was an earnest advocate of 
liberty rightly understood, and looked with an indignant abhor- 
rence, which he never wanted inclination to express, upon 
every form of tyranny and oppression. For kings, and those 
who hold their authority by birth, purchase, or any such ac- 
cident, he certainly had no extravagant respect ; and never 
could have been blinded by his loyalty, as was Sir Walter 
Scott, to the vices of such a monarch as George the Fourth. 
The Church of England, ‘‘ as by law established,”’ and identi- 
fied through its patronage and its dignitaries with the govern- 
ment, he regarded as ‘‘a mere corporation”’ ; and among 
other questions that mark any thing but confidence in its puri- 
ty, he appeals toa friend who had complained of the severity. 
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of his language in regard to its clergy, and asks, — ‘¢ Who 
were the most constant systematic opposers of an improved 
education of the common people ? The Established clergy.” 
Referring to Ireland, he asks, — ‘‘ What is, at this very 
hour, the most fatal and withering blight on the interests and 
hopes of the Protestant religion in that country? The Es- 
tablished Church.” 

But he was far from insensible to errors and abuses from 
other quarters ; and in writing to a friend upon public affairs, 
in 1837, at a crisis of great interest, he says, — ‘‘ One great 
desideratum is — what we cannot have yet, nor for a long 
time —a genuine House of Commons. In the present 
thing so called, there are many scores of knaves and fools, 
who get there by the vilest means.”? And in referring to 
another, who had recently been elected a member, he says, 
— ‘*Our good M. P. has but little in prospect in that public 
capacity to set against what in his private one he feels so 
painfully. I wish he were out of it, if there were only an- 
other honest man to take his place. But that sort of thing is 
most scandalously scarce, — the very sort of thing, that is to 
say, which every man in the world ought to be.” 

But Foster dealt equal justice to all ; and while he had no 
delight in lords, or kings, or prelates, he had a hearty hatred, 
as we have intimated in the beginning of this article, of lev- 
ellers and demagogues. In writing to one of his nephews, in 
1842, on public affairs, he speaks of such personages, and 
*¢ their brawling about”? their rights, in terms that leave us 
in no doubt as to the state of his affections towards them. 


** You have,” says he, “ the pestilent Chartists in your part of 
the country. They are a very stupid and pernicious set; some 
of their leaders great rogues; the whole tribe a sad nuisance. 
They have done what they could to frustrate the exertions for 
obtaining the only public benefit which there is the smallest 
chance of getting at present, or for a long time to come ; that is, 
an alteration or abrogation of the corn laws. ..... And while 
they are doing this mischief, they are brawling about universal 
suffrage. ..... They say, unless they can get this, they will ac- 
cept no other change for the amendment of their condition. 
What fools! And to judge of their recent proceedings, they are 
themselves wholly unfit for such a suffrage They have 
yet a great deal to learn, before they will be fit for a considerate 


and judicious voting for members of the legislature.” — Vol. 11., 
p- 224. 
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‘¢ T wish,” he says afterwards, ‘‘ the people had the uni- 
versal suffrage, provided they were better educated, more 
sober, more intelligent, more moral ; but not in their present 
state of ignorance and rudeness.’? And he concludes, — 
‘*¢ There is no chance of popular rights, till the people be- 
come better educated and are morally more respectable.” 

It will be easily seen, from these notices, that Foster was 
accustomed to take strong views of subjects that engaged his 
mind ; and, among other emotions, was not incapable, when 
fit occasion tempted, of an earnest indignation. Like his 
friend and bosom companion, Robert Hall, he had a keen 
sense of the absurd and ridiculous, which he always had 
words to express ; and for some things, as well as persons, 
he had a deep aversion. He hated Frome, for example, a 
village in Somersetshire, where he once preached, and where 
the natural, ugliness of the place, to which we can bear our 
cordial testimony, conspired with the remembrance of his 
own unpopular ministry to beget an intense disgust. He 
could not be persuaded, for a long series of years, to re- 
visit the scenes of his birth, though he loved his parents, 
who lived there, and sustained them in their old age with an 
exemplary piety. His views of life and of the world were 
dark. He had a dislike-to strangers, to whom his man- 
ners were forbidding ; and he could write to a friend, — ‘ I 
have long wished, as one of the sublimest means of enjoy- 
ment, to attain an habitual indifference to life itself ; and am 
firmly of opinion, that, to a good man, there can be nothing 
so happy in life as a noble occasion of throwing it away.” 

But while, from temperament and distrustful views of life, 
aggravated by fixed habits of seclusion, such as left him for 
whole weeks without making or receiving a visit, Foster 
sometimes gave way to what seemed like misanthropy, his 
disposition was essentially kind, and within the narrow circle 
of his personal friendships he was the object of a profound 
affection and respect. His biographer, in summing up his 
character, relates some incidents that present it in the most 
amiable light. He was remarkable for humanity to animals, 
the very least and meanest, — ‘‘ his sensibility producing a 
quick and powerful sympathy with the whole circle of ani- 
mated nature.”” Yet more remarkable was he for civility 
and kindness to small tradesmen and work-people. He used 
to complain that women were generally underpaid, and would 
often give them more than they asked. He abhorred driving 
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a bargain with poor persons ; and was especially considerate 
to people serving in shops, insisting on the impropriety of 
occasioning them needless trouble in showing their goods, or 
in sending small parcels to a distance. His example, in such 
matters, we may commend to the imitation of some of both 
sexes, who are in the habit of shopping with no very definite 
ideas of their wants, and with very careless comparison of the 
vexation they give with the little they buy. ‘* Foster,” says 
Mr. Ryland, ‘‘ has been known to go back to a shop, and 
pay something more for what he thought had been sold to 
him too cheaply. ‘ It is not often we meet with persons that 
do that,’ was the remark of a young woman, on his turning 
back and paying a shilling more for a lithograph which he 
had just bought.”’ It could have been only with the severest 
economy that Foster practised generosity like this ; nor can 
it be expected that the relations of buyer and seller will be 
usually thus sustained. But there are those who, with a 
thousand times his resources, can condescend to the meanest 
devices, and think they have achieved a triumph when they 
have made for themselves some petty gain to the loss and 
sorrow of the seller. 

In his domestic relations, Mr. Foster was eminently hap- 
py, except in bereavements, of which his was a large and 
painful allotment. Of five children, he lost three, — one an 
only son, who strongly resembled his father in his peculiar 
traits. His marriage, which from straitened circumstances on 
both sides was delayed till he was thirty-seven, he grateful- 
ly regarded as the prime felicity of his life ; and in writing to 
his parents, eight years afterwards, he enumerates his bless- 


ings in terms much exceeding in fervor his usual sobriety of 
expression.* 


‘“¢ What a life,” says he, “‘ of providential indulgence mine has 
been! A life of health, of much favor from fellow-mortals, of 
never-failing temporal supplies, of innumerable intellectual and 
religious means and advantages, and nearly nine years of a 
happy domestic connection. I do not think I forget any day to 
be grateful to Heaven for this last circumstance. My dear wife 
is one of the most estimable and one of the most affectionate of 





_* In adverting to a marriage less happy than his own, of some one of 
his friends, Mr. Foster writes in his journal,— “ Their courtship was car- 
ried on in poetry. Alas! many an enamoured pair have courted in poetry, 


and, afler marriage, lived in prose.” His own marriage, as we have seen, 
was precisely the reverse of this. 
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her sex. I constantly feel how much she deserves to be loved, 
and I love her as much as at the commencement of our happy 
union. I often tell her fondly how grateful I am to the Almighty 
that she is mine, and that she has been mine so long ; only re- 
gretting, as I told her this morning, that she had not been mine 
earlier in life. But that was as Providence ordered it.” — Vol. 
1., pp. 300, 301. 


Mrs. Foster died in 1832. ‘‘ She had been,’’ writes his 
biographer, ‘‘ his affectionate and invaluable companion for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Her intellect was, in an ex- 
traordinary degree, strong and correct ; and for a refined per- 
ception and depth of reflective feeling, her husband declared 
he had never known her equal.’? She had gone for medical 
relief to some distance from home, and on his return to his 
house at Stapleton, after her funeral, Mr. Foster wrote to a 
friend, in whose domestic trials there were some striking co- 
incidences, a letter, which, for its simple and touching ex- 
pression of grief, no one can read without emotion. 


‘**[ have returned hither,” he says, “* but have an utter repug- 
nance to say, returned home ; that name is applicable no longer. 
You may be sure I am grateful for your kind sympathy and sug- 
gestions of consolation ; not the less so for its being too true, that 
there is a weight on the heart which the most friendly human 
hand cannot remove. ‘The melancholy fact is, that my beloved, 
inestimable companion has left me. Jt comes upon me,—in 
evidence, how varied and sad! and yet, for a moment, some- 
times I feel as if I could not realize it as true. There is some- 
thing that seems- to say, Can it be that I shall see her no more, 
— that I shall still, one day after another, find she is not here ; 
that her affectionate voice and look will never accost me; the 
kind grasp of her hand never more be felt; that, when I would 
be glad to consult her, make an observation to her, address to her 
some expression of love, call her ‘ my dear wife,’ as I have done 
so many thousand times, it-will be in vain, she is not here? 
Several times, —a considerable number, — even since I followed 
her to the tomb, a momentary suggestion of thought has been, 
as one and another circumstance has occurred, —‘I will tell 
Maria of this.” Even this very day, when I parted with Dr. 
Stenson, who out of pure kindness accompanied me a long stage 
on the road, there was actually for a transient instant a lapse of 
mind into the idea of telling her how very kind he had been. I 
have not suffered, nor expect to feel, any overwhelming emotions, 
any violent excesses of grief; what I expect to feel is, a long 
repetition of pensive monitions of my irreparable loss; that the 
painful truth will speak itself to me again, and still again, in long 
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succession, often in solitary reflection (in which I feel the most), 
and often as objects come in my sight, or circumstances arise, 
which have some association with her who is gone. The things 
which belonged to her with a personal appropriation; thin 
which she used or particularly valued; things which she had 
given me, or I had given her; her letters, or my own to her; the 
corner of the chamber where I know she used to pray; her ab- 
sence — unalterable absence — at the hour of family worship, 
of social reading, of the domestic table; her no more being in 
her place to receive me on my return home from occasional ab- 
sence; the thought of what she would have said, or how she 
would have acted, on subjects or occasions that come in ques- 
tion; the remembrance how she did speak or act in similar in- 
stances ; —all such things as these will renew the pensive emo- 
tions, and tell me still again what I have lost, — what that was, 
and how great its value, which the sovereign Disposer has in his 
unerring wisdom taken away.” — Vol. 11., pp. 136, 137. 


Through the remainder of his own life, Mr. Foster seems 
never to have lost his sense of this bereavement, even in his 
most cheerful moments. Among its influences was an ear- 
nest meditation and almost restless curiosity as to the nature 
and employments of the future life. In a letter addressed 
about a year after to his friend Joseph Hughes, who was 
then on his death-bed, he says : — 


**T have affecting cause to think and to wonder concerning 
that unseen world; to desire, were it permitted to mortals, one 
glimpse of that mysterious economy, to ask innumerable ques- 
tions, to which there is no answer, — what is the manner of ex- 
istence, — of employment, — of society, — of remembrance, — 
of anticipation of all the surrounding revelations to our departed 
friends ? How striking to think, that she, so long and so recently 
with me here, so beloved, but now so totally withdrawn and ab- 
sent, — that she experimentally knows all that I am in vain in- 
quiring !”’ — Vol. 11., p. 156. 


It was about this time, — October, 1833, — that the cele- 
brated Rammohun Roy visited Bristol, in the course of his 
tour in England, where his peculiar character and position ex- 
cited general curiosity. Foster, with his usual aversion to 
strangers, had at first no wish to see him. ‘‘I had enter- 
tained,’’ said he, ‘‘a strong prepossession against him. 
. . + + + But my prejudice could not hold out half an hour 
after being in his company. He was a very pleasing and in- 
teresting man ; intelligent and largely informed, I need not 
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say ; but unaffected, friendly, and, in the best sense of the 
word, polite.” 

After the sudden death of the Rajah, which occurred 
during his short visit to Bristol, in a house bordering on 
Mr. Foster’s garden, the late Dr. Lant Carpenter, desirous 
of refreshing his memory as to the opinions expressed on a 
certain occasion by Rammohun Roy in regard to the Divine 
authority and the resurrection of Christ, sought the assist- 
ance of Mr. Foster, who was present at the conversation, 
and obtained from him a very precise and satisfactory reply. 
In the Appendix to his discourse on the character of the 
Rajah, Dr. Carpenter adverts to this friendly correspondence, 
and writes of Mr. Foster as ‘* one, whose religious senti- 
ments, he was well aware, would in the estimation of many 
give a superior sanction to his testimony ; and whose up- 
rightness of mind, in connection with his well known acute- 
ness of discernment, and the profound reflective character of 
his understanding, would secure that testimony a ready recep- 
tion in the judgment of all who knew how to appreciate him 
and his writings.’ We cite with pleasure this language from 
so candid a judge as was the lamented Dr. Carpenter. 

In another individual of a different description from the 
Indian philosopher, —a young lady of singular intellect- 
ual endowments, — who died of consumption, at the early 
age of nineteen, Mr. Foster took the liveliest interest. He 
was a keen observer of youth, and he declared that ‘* he 
never met with any young person, male or female, compara- 
ble to Sarah Saunders,* for ingenious, varied, and felicitous 
conversation.”’? During her protracted illness, in which she 
exhibited the most remarkable traits, he visited her often ; 
and nine long letters which he wrote to her to aid her in prep- 
aration for death, published with these Memoirs, display a 
richness of spiritual thought and a tenderness and depth of 
affection most creditable to the mind and heart of the writer. 

Mr. Foster himself died on the 15th of October, 1843. 
His disease, like that of his young friend, was consumption ; 
and for many months previous he had suffered greatly at in- 





* Among other incidents related of this remarkable person, it is said, 
that, before the age of four — having failed in some small duty, her 
mother remarked to her, —‘* Sarah, do you not know that it is said in —— 

y 


ture, ‘ Children, obey your parents’?” ‘ Yes,” she replied, “ and direct 
after it takes the part of the poor children, and says, ‘ Fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath.’”’ 
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tervals from exhaustion and difficulty of breathing. He 
waited with the utmost serenity the event, and ‘‘ his family,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ were much struck by the perfect 
dignity and composure with which he resigned himself to the 
Divine appointment.’? He was attended through his sickness 
by two faithful servants, who had lived with him about thirty 
years, —no equivocal evidence of ‘fidelity and right feeling 
on both sides. His considerate regard for the comfort of 
others was maintained through the whole of his illness, so 
that in his extremest weakness he would not permit any one 
to sit up with him even for part of a night. His thoughts 
rested on the invisible world, to which he knew he was 
hastening, and especially on the prospect of being united 
again to his wife and son. Upon hearing of the death of any 
friend, he would express some impatience to be made ac- 
quainted with the secrets of the future life ; and particularly, 
says Mr. Ryland, ‘‘ on one occasion of this kind, a few 
months before his death, he exclaimed, ‘ They don’t come 
back to tell us’ ; and then, after a short silence, emphatically 
striking his hand on the table, he added, with a look of in- 
tense seriousness, ‘ But we shall know some time !’ ” 

Mr. Foster had just completed his seventy-third year at 
the time of his death. Excepting his Essays and Reviews, 
to which reference has been made, and some sketches of 
Lectures delivered at a Lyceum in Bristol, no monuments, 
we believe, remain of him. That he wrote so little during 
a long life of seclusion and meditation, with freedom for 
many years from professional and public duties, is certainly 
remarkable. ‘The explanation is to be found in his extreme, 
and, as we must consider it, needless fastidiousness, in re- 
gard to style, in his surprising difficulty of production, con- 
sidering the opulence of his mind, and in what he himself 
acknowledges, the inherent indolence of his disposition. 
But they who feel as much interest as do we in his character 
and thoughts will not refuse the trouble of searching them 
out, as they are to be traced in the volumes of the Eclectic 
Review ; and will find pleasure in consulting his ‘* Essay © 
on Popular Ignorance,” written at a crisis of great public 
disorder, and which Sir James Mackintosh pronounced to 
be ‘‘ one of the ablest and most original productions of the 


age.” BP. P. 
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Art. VII.—NOVELS AND NOVEI-WRITING.* 


To own acquaintance with the motley group introduced 
below, and with their fellows as alluded to in what we are 
about to write, makes rather a formidable confession, we 
are aware. Having braced our moral courage up to that 
achievement, we are tempted to suggest, by way of self- 
vindication, that no person who has traversed the same dis- 
trict will readily suspect us of any other motive than a de- 





* 1. Cuvres de George Sand. Bruxelles. 1843. Cinq tomes. 8vo. 
pp. 518, 510, 486, 515, and 540. 

2. Consuelo. By Grorce Sanp. Translated by Francis G. Suaw. 
Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1846. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 499 and 505. 

3. The Wandering Jew. A Novel. By M. Eveene Sux. Translated 
wag ny French. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. Serial. 8vo. 
pp. 598. 

4. The Hunchback of Notre Dame. A Romance of the Time of Louis XI, 
By Victor Hueco. Translated by Freperic SuHopert. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. 1844. 8vo. pp. 154. 

5. Coningsby, or The New Generation. By B. D’Israx.i, Esq., M. P. 
New York: W. Taylor. 1845. 8vo. pp. 136. 

6. Lucretia, or The Children of Night. By Sir E.L. Butwer. Harper 
& Brothers. 1847. 8vo. pp. 168. 

7. I Promessi Sposi: The Betrothed. By ALessanpro Manzoni. [Eng- 
lish 'Translation.] New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 
336 and 340. i 

8. Mosses from an Old Manse. By Natnaniet Hawtnorne. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 1846. 12mo. . 207 and 211. 

9. The Step-mother. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1846. 8vo. pp. 272. 

10. The Novels of Jane Austen. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 
1838. 2vols. 8vo. pp. 387 and 376. 

11. The Grumbler. A Novel. By Miss Even Pickxerine. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1844. 8vo. pp. 160. 

12. Chillon. A Tale of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Jane Lovisa Wittiams. Philadelphia: George & Wayne. 1845. 
12mo. . 148. 

13. The Three Guardsmen. By ALEXANDER Dumas. Translated from 
the French by Park Bensamin. New York and Baltimore: William Tay- 
lor & Co. 1346. 2vols. 8vo. pp. 257 and 319. 

14. The Redskins; or Indian and Injin. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 
New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. 1846. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 249 and 
230. 
15. Ni Jamais, Ni Toujours. Par Paut pe Kock. Paris. Gustave 
Barba, Editeur. 1842. 12mo. pp. 369. 

16. Fleming Field, or The Young Artisan. A Tale of the Days of the 
Stamp Act. By J. 1. Incranam, Esq. New York: Burgess, Stringer, & 
Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 96. 

17. Ellen Templeton: or The Spectral Cloud. By the Author of “The 
Mysteries of Boston,” “‘'The Eastern Belle,” ‘“ Emily Mansfield,” “ Julia 
Bicknell,” &c., &c. Boston. For sale at all Doakmecs: 1846, 8vo. 
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termination to do justice, as far as possible, to the subject 
we have undertaken. 

Several of the works and authors whose names we have 
recorded can claim, as they deserve, only a cursory notice. 
We are not about to repeat at any length what this journal has 
already advanced, on the responsibilities connected with the 
dissemination of light and cheap literature. Of the perils 
incident to this diffusion of printed matter we have a most 
vivid and abiding sense. It is surprising that so many, even 
of the influential and conscientious, are apparently insensible 
to these appalling dangers ; surprising, that parents and 
teachers of the young do not discern the sure process of 
corruption which goes on, under the ministry of reckless 
novelists, in the heart of our community. Profligacy has 
seldom devised a more cunning or successful scheme for lay- 
ing waste the pure principles of a people, than when she sent 
forth her dissolute panderers, in the disguise of scribbling 
romancers, to enervate and demoralize, with their wretched 
stuff bound up between yellow covers, the strong-hearted 
youth of New England. We heartily long to see the shrewd 
good-sense and the moral integrity of Yankee land, at least, 
repel this outrage with scorn. We long to see our people 
throw back the poison thus thrust into their very faces, and 
testify to their appreciation both of the drivelling nonsense 
and the brazen licentiousness which come and impudently 
ask to take money out of the pocket, strength and clearness 
out of the understanding, quiet contentment out of the home, 
and the charm of innocent affections out of the heart. 
These seductive emissaries create artificial notions of success 
in life; they spread a bad taste for extravagant manners ; 
they fill weak minds with projects of a false ambition ; they 
foster bad passions ; they break the peace of happy homes ; 
they entice the young of both sexes from the healthful and 
steady pursuits of the country into the city, — the wide and 
wicked city, where virtue loses its crown, where temptation 
plies a double power and all its wiliest stratagems for the 
stranger, where the freshest hearts are blasted and bright 
hopes go out in terrible darkness. Whoever travels by rail- 
roads or steamboats ; whoever stops at depots ; whoever 
looks in at book-shops in the city, or ‘‘ variety stores ”’ in 
country villages ; whoever regards centre-tables in parlours, 
or the window-shelves of kitchens and upper chambers, may 
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know something of the extent to which cheap novels circu- 
late and are read. 

We are aware of the difficulties that beset every effort to 
correct this abuse. We know how ill-advised a direct at- 
tempt at its suppression might prove, and that the very ear- 
nestness of a prohibition, either parental or civil, might only 
stimulate curiosity, and cause that reading to be done clandes- 
tinely, in the spirit of theft, which is now done openly. In 
fact, we cannot look for any sudden check to be interposed. 
The art of printing has been invented ; and while it works 
out that great mission of ultimate good which the world 
surely does not look for in vain, we must be content to bear 
some temporary incidental evils. It will be well for each 
individual, however, to see that in his own soul, and in the 
sphere of his natural influence, these evils are resisted. 
They are not so strong that the weakest mav not bear an un- 
stained spirit through them all. Parents can certainly exer- 
cise a forming and guiding influence over the tastes of their 
children, and they ought to be incited by every solemn con- 
sideration to pay vigilant heed to that duty. ‘Teachers and 
preachers can direct the sentiment of those they address. 
Avoiding that indiscriminate flattery of all books which dis- 
graces too many journals, the public press can act on the 
public will. Individual opinion, candidly, kindly, and freely 
expressed, sustained by individual example, can gradually 
effect a universal amelioration. And thus, when the general 
tone of the people, intellectual and moral, through all refining 
and purifying means, shall be educated and elevated, this 
mischief will be abated. And, meantime, no pains should 
be spared to persuade right-minded men and women that this 
mischief in particular demands an awakened attention, — de- 
mands to be met, not with bigoted or sweeping invective, but 
so as to show all classes of persons that their own dignity, 
their self-respect, their good taste, their highest self-interest, 
require of them to treat multitudes of these publications 
precisely as they would treat so much material pollution. 

It would be wrong not to acknowledge, that, along with 
the large amount of vulgarity and stupidity that is exposed 
on counters and offered by enterprising boys in streets and 
vehicles, in the form of cheap publications, there are min- 
gled many works of a most valuable character. We know, 
from examination, that books of this description, full of 
instructive information and ennobling sentiments, find an 
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extensive sale; books of genuine science for the people ; 
books of agriculture ; books of travels ; biographies ; his- 
tory, like that of Thiers, and of D’Aubigné, which, incor- 
rect as it is, is good enough to be read ; pamphlets of re- 
form, not forgetting Burritt’s Olive-leaves and Dickens’s 
Christmas benedictions ; and we are quite as willing to add 
some other fictions of sterling merit, touching the best feel- 
ings by their lessons of goodness, and expanding the range of 
the reader’s thoughts. And we have faith enough in the 
sound judgment of our countrymen to believe that these ex- 
cellent productions will be sought more and more, till they 
crowd the others, — the yellow, 


“ White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery,”’ — 
where they were: born to 
“‘ Fly, over the backside of the world, far off.” 


In the throng of shallow and corrupting tales, — corrupt- 
ing to the intellectual, if not to the moral nature, and often 
to both, — we must place several of the class of those last 
recorded upon our list. ‘There are certain shops in all our 
cities, where bales of trash of the same description bespread 
the counters with their meretricious raiment. It would be 
tedious to write down even the names of their authors, of ei- 
ther sex. There is a Harry Hazel, a Thompson, a Chee- 
ver, a Jones, a Murray, a Miss Cleveland, a Doctor Bailey, 
a B. Barker, an A. Franklin, a Frank Forester, and a whole 
regiment of unknown besides. There is also one Ingraham, 
rejoicing in the style of Professor, who must have a hardy 
conscience indeed, if he can look back with complacency on 
the literary peccadilloes that have been sprinkled over the 
best years of his life, or recall their more heinous offences 
without a blush. 

It might be imagined, from the indiscriminate condemna- 
tion we often hear of French novels, that all the licentious 
reading of the day emanates from that inconstant nation, 
whose morality has become a kind of byword through the 
civilized world. This is hardly just. ‘The French novels 
are bad enough as a class ; some of them are detestable ; 
and there are instances among them of a degree of profligacy 
surpassing any thing in English which is not absolutely inter- 
dicted, on account of its obscenity or blasphemy, by the 
law. Yet, for the great mass of their reprehensible publica- 
tions, a parallel can certainly be found in the German cata- 
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logues, and as certainly in England and America. Writers 
in Boston and New York are hardly outdone in vice even 
by Paul de Kock, whose base volumes are fit for nothing 
but to be burned. We who speak the English tongue have 
no right to make ‘* French ”’ a synonyme for ‘‘ licentious” in 
literature, while we have works securely established and 
lauded as among the classics of our language, from the time 
of Chaucer downwards, which fully match in laxity those of 
Frenchmen worse than Dumas. Critics so ready to be- 
stow all their censure on the indelicacy of a sister country 
must first forget Roderick Random, Jonathan Wild, Letitia 
Snap, Tom Jones, and Don Juan, —must find a convenient 
oblivion for Fielding, Wycherley, Smollet, and Byron, to 
say nothing of the descriptions of Dryden, or the insinua- 
tions of Swift.* 

Of the volumes the titles of which we have given above, 
‘¢ The Redskins,”? by Mr. J. Fennimore Cooper, purports 
to be an exhibition of the author’s views of the rights of 
property and of the Anti-rent disturbances in the State of 
New York ; but it is in fact, to at least an equal degree, an 
exhibition of himself. Its store of wisdom in political econ- 
omy is not so remarkable as the superabundance of its van- 
ity. The unconcealed conceit and egotism of the book are 
intolerable, and unfortunately there does not happen to be 
sufficient ability in it to redeem those faults. With an ever- 
asserted horror of provincialism, the author does not escape 
the atmosphere of vulgarity ; and while he takes infinite 
pride in pointing out, with disgust, the foibles of his coun- 
try, he is really doing more than he is aware of to bring 
it nto merited contempt. He labors with ridiculous solici- 
tude to save his countrymen from the sneers of foreigners, 
showing great profuseness of an anxiety which it would be 
more prudent to husband and expend for his personal protec- 
tion. ‘To have travelled seems to be the source of bound- 
less self-congratulation with him. What he calls ‘‘a man of 





* It has been asserted by an authority not often disputed in the court of 
letters, and not obnoxious to the epithet of a prig either, that, “ during the 
forty years which followed the Restoration, the whole body of the drama- 
tists invariably represent adultery, — we do not say as an error which the 
violence of passion may excuse, — but as the calling of a fine gentleman, 
—as a grace without which his character would be imperfect. It is as es- 
sential to his breeding and to his place in society that he should make love 
to the wives of his neighbours, as that he should know French, or that he 
should have a sword at his side.” 
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the world ” is apparently his ideal of the perfection of hu- 
man nature. He has a favorite method of nursing his self- 
admiration, and indirectly announcing himself as an astonish- 
ing man, by the use of such phrases as these :— ‘* Any man 
thoroughly acquainted with the world knows very well,” 
—‘‘ Every person familiar with good society will under- 
stand,’?— ‘* All men of wide observation and extensive 
knowledge of mankind must have observed,” etc., etc. 
The truth is, Mr. Cooper, begiming with talent enough to 
insure him an honorable place, even with a remote posterity, 
among American authors, has sadly degenerated of late, and 
seems strangely determined to persevere in forfeiting his title 
to fame. We-should not have spoken of the faults of this 
insignificant book of his at all, if they were not of a class 
that attach to several of his recent productions. Delightful 
as some of his earlier novels are, such as ‘‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans,” ** The Spy,” and ‘‘ The Pioneer,”’ others 
have been poor to a painful excess. In ‘* Wyandotte,’’ he 
has achieved one of the most successful platitudes of the 
age. It is only surprising, considering the number of law- 
suits he keeps on the docket, that he can find time to think 
of authorship at all. With a dénowement so characteristic as 
to be rather amusing, in this ‘*‘ Redskins ” he actually leaves 
his hero, Mr. Littlepage, committed to the prosecution of 
lawsuits as the vocation of his life ! 

‘¢Chillon”’ is a book that may safely be put into the 
hands of any young person. It is written with somewhat 
more than a moderate share of talent, and it is calculated to 
inspire none but the noblest sentiments. Its hero, or rather 
one of its heroes, is also one of the real heroes of the world’s 
history, — Bonnivard, the noble and almost martyred apostle 
of liberty. Its principal scene is that castle where the sol- 
emn paces of the chained prisoner wore a deep groove in 
the solid rock, and which has hence become a shrine which 
many centuries will visit and bless, for the crown of honor 
that it sets on human nature. 

Miss Pickering is a writer of excellent principles, and has 
a very tolerable faculty of telling a story so as to entertain 
and instruct. Her skill, however, lies rather in the manage- 
ment of conversation, in which she abounds, than in the 
conception or development of the plot, which is apt to be 
slender. Without entering on a very difficult or elevated 
path, she performs with credit all that she promises. Graph- 
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ic or powerful descriptions, fine and discriminating delinea- 
tions of character, eloquent displays of emotion, are not in 
her line. ‘The workings of profound passion are not within 
the range of her attempts. But out of such materials as are 
scattered over the familiar theatre of every-day life she con- 
structs a pleasant tale, and interweaves many lessons of Chris- 
tian morality. She is not a successful humorist, but is al- 
ways good-natured ; and if the glow of high genius does not 
pervade her productions, she has — or rather had, for she 
is no longer living — many qualities that atone for that defi- 
ciency. Without Madame d’Arblay’s compass of invention, 
she has perhaps as much sincerity of purpose. And when 
we see what abominable pranks and fantastic tricks are 
played in literature by some men and women, who have wit 
without either taste or principle, we are almost ready to dis- 
pense with such brilliancy. 

Miss Austen’s popularity with the class that enjoy her 
novels is attributable, as every body knows, to her faithful 
portrayal of actual life ; to the accurate and distinct painting 
of her subjects. Her characters are almost as palpable, and 
as individually marked, as the acquaintances that we meet 
in the common intercourse of society. Her fidelity, in- 
deed, has been satirically characterized as ‘*‘ Dutch.”? Read- 
ers that affect a very romantic order of events, a very high- 
ly wrought strain of emotion, or wild, spontaneous, custom- 
defying personages, will find meagre entertainment in the 
pages of this lady. She is indisputably deficient in ideality. 
Her books are far from being richly suggestive, except to 
those minds of rare insight and active perception, that wring 
wisdom out of the commonest things and the dullest com- 
panies. And yet those books both have been and will be the 
agreeable instrument of beguiling many hours of their tedium 
and many hearts of heaviness,—an instrument harmless 
often, seldom altogether unprofitable, and always guiltless 
of any other wrong than engrossing the place that might be 
given to more direct and substantial instruction. 

It should always be with a clause of reservation that an 
American ventures to speak of ‘‘ James’s last.”” The At- 
lantic steamers, with the utmost speed attained hitherto, have 
not made the passage from Liverpool in less than about elev- 
en days ; and so long as we are, by that space of time, be- 
hind the London booksellers’ advertising list, we can never 
say, with more than a moderate share of confidence, that 
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the volume we happen to hold in our hand at any given 
moment is literally the last from Mr. James’s pen, — or 
rather that of his amanuensis.* The persistency of this 
gentleman’s authorship is something awful ; it introduces us 
into a sea of illimitable possibilities, where all calculations 
fail, and all charts and instruments are at fault. Such rapidi- 
ty —fertility is not exactly the word—is appalling. It 
takes one’s breath away. Such diffuseness, such an incon- 
tinent discharge of verbosity, such a dilution of ideas. origi- 
nally respectable, such hammering out, with a goldbeater’s 
perseverance, of a little solid piece of thought, now into 
a downright flatness, now into a tedious homily, now 
into a familiar colloquy with the reader, and now into 
the wearisome amplification of some simple maxim, all 
whose beauty and force consisted in its terseness, is quite 
unexampled. Considering physically the actual super- 
ficies of his publications, it becomes no longer a figure of 
speech to refer to the ‘‘ acreage of his literary estate.” 
Incapable of fatigue as he is, yet one would suppose that 
his habit of dictating his compositions would operate as a 
corrective of his prolixity ; and that some of these attenuated 
passages, by falling on the ear of the author, would suggest 
their own exceeding feebleness to his mind. But no; he 
gossips away at the same galloping rate, with a seared con- 
science and an indomitable tongue, in a race matching Gil- 
pin’s in swiftness, and far more willing than his. His 
career has been too much like that of Mr. Cooper. They 
have not had the fear of ‘‘ writing out” before their eyes ; 
and hence their occasional lapses from high excellence to 
a stupid mediocrity. Deceived, apparently, by the produc- 
tiveness of such men of genius as Swift, Voltaire, Goethe, 
and Scott, they have falsely and foolishly argued that in or- 
der to be great they had only to be voluminous. The man 
that has written as Mr. James wrote some ten or twelve 
years ago should never allow himself to write as he has 
written within the last four or five years. Yet we can never 
cease to respect the talent that has produced ‘‘ Philip Augus- 
tus,’’ which we hold to be one of the best novels in our 
language, and ‘ Attila,”? which, though somewhat too high- 
ly wrought in its style, displays a great deal of brilliancy and 





* Sure enough, before we go to press, here comes “ Heidelberg,” — at 
this present writing supposed to be positively the last. — But lo! as we pass 
through the press, the placards announce “‘ Beauchamp”’! 
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power of imagination. Unlike the rest of his multitudinous 
romances, ‘‘ The Step-mother”’ does not begin with a pre- 
tended murder or fatal accident, and end with a resuscitation. 

But, like too many of the others, it has no strong and deep 
purpose setting through it, such as ought always to dignify, 
or even to justify, the great vocation of authorship. It 
seems to contemplate only a vacant sort of amusement. 

And something half-amusing there certainly is in the practi- 
cal, business-like air, the complacency, with which this 
practised romancer sets himself about the routine of his task, 

and plods on through it. Such as admire him are destined 
to a great deal of enjoyment ; for it is clear that he will not 
stop writing till he dies, and there is certainly nothing in the 
tiature of his intellectual exercises, at present, to shorten the 
period of his days. And, after all, reverting to our main 
idea, we ought to acknowledge that the moral character of 
this author’s books is generally pure, purer than the conven- 
tional customs of modern society, though not always so in- 
dependent of them as might be wished ; and that from the 
most objectionable positive traits of modern novelists he is 
eminently free. 

Manzoni has been sometimes called the Italian Scott. 
This may be very pleasant flattery for the former, but it is 
a sad libel on the Corypheus of. modern fiction. ‘* The 
Betrothed ”’ is a well-told story, and — barring the histor- 
ical passages, which are petty and heavy — interesting. It 
forms, on the whole, one of the welcome exceptions to 
the proverbial inferiority and barrenness of Italian literature 
in the department of prose fiction. The representation of 
Federigo’s noble generosity, the triumphant power of his 
disinterested goodness, is creditable both to the author’s 
‘¢ head and heart,’’ as the newspapers say. ‘The subjection 
of the haughty, cruel, and ambitious spirit of ‘* the Un- 
named,”’ before the simple but mighty force of the Car- 
dinal’s Christian meekness and truth-telling eloquence, is 
pictured with no ordinary degree of dramatic invention. 

Mr. D’Israeli is capable of being extremely tedious, and 
throughout the first four or five books of ‘* Coningsby ” he 
uses his faculty profusely. Notwithstanding this, the narra- 
tive, as a narrative, brings up capitally at the close. What 
marks the volume, however, is not the story, but the politics. 
For endeavouring to convey, earnestly and seriously, ideas 
that have evidently taken strong hold of his convictions, 
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the author deserves distinguished praise. It is precisely this 
quality that is too rare in writers of his class. Unfortunately, 
many of the political views that he would set forth are illus- 
trated so entirely by reference to minute circumstances in the 
late history of the English government, and to particular legis- 
lation, that the interest fails with readers who have not been 
actively engaged in public life. Though a true lover of his 
country, at the same time that he pays devout reverence to 
his Israelitish origin, and though a generous well-wisher to 
his British countrymen, he has written less for the multitude 
than for members of parliament. Indeed, it is not till he 
has nearly completed his task that he actually tells us what 
he would have the ‘‘ New Generation’? to be, — what 
‘¢ Young England” is. Fruitless as it seems for any man in 
this age to be receding from republican tendencies, espousing 
the cause of absolutism, and waxing eloquent for the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, yet, being in earnest and being hon- 
est, he interests us not the less. His eloquent call for a re- 
generation of people and rulers through a vital political faith, 
— sincerity and hearty zeal for something, — is refreshing 
in this age of timeserving and tergiversation and mammon- 
worship. The characters of Lord Monmouth, Rigby, the 
elder Millbank, and Sidonia, are ably managed. The book 
is stained by no trace of impurity. 

Doubtless, the world greatly needs an improved race of 
novelists, as well as of several other classes of persons. 
The power of imaginative writings in advancing the great 
reforms of an age, in building up the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, in giving right and virtue the victory over wrong and 
vice in human hearts, has yet hardly begun to be under- 
stood. At this day, we know of no form of communication, 
except it be that of spoken address, through which a strong 
man might more effectually transmit his ideas to his fellows, 
lodging them in the deep heart of society. One of the nar- 
rowest of prevailing criticisms, one that might have been 
devised by the arch-enemy’s cunning for the special purpose 
of bringing piety into contempt with men of the world, is 
that which, in the mouth of canting religionists, has sweep- 
ingly and pettishly set a mark of reprobation on every such 
thing as a fictitious production. Allowing such flippant folly 
to be the utterance of a real conviction, and not of a mere 
prejudice, that conviction would be to us equally inconceiva- 
ble and insignificant. ‘ihe only offset to its shallowness is 
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to be found in the circumstance, that novelists themselves 
have so commonly fallen short of any just appreciation of the 
exalted character of their own vocation. Holding in their 
hands a wand that might stir the emotions of men to their 
profoundest depths, and revolutionize the practical ongoings 
of society, bringing order and happiness out of wretchedness 
and confusion, they have been content to twirl it carelessly 
in their fingers, for the amusement of an idle hour, for the 
momentary gratification of a capricious and aimless att 
It has been a sad waste of power ; sometimes a disgraceful 
treachery to truth. We say, the high destiny, the glorious 
capabilities, of the creative faculty of the imagination have 
been but feebly felt. Those that have possessed it have 
seldom risen to an apprehension either of the magnitude of 
the gift or the solemnity of the trust involved in it. When 
the immediate object of the writer has not been the earning 
of a livelihood or the acquisition of an estate, — an aim that 
we certainly would not denounce as wanting in respectability, 
for with men of genius this purpose seldom amounts to a 
sordid passion, —the design, even of many of the more 
illustrious of the fraternity, has been simply to amuse. 

Now all due honor to innocent amusement. All gratitude 
to those whose grateful office it is to lighten the spirits and 
put to flight the melancholy of heavy-laden, brooding, morbid 
mortals, and to make the careful, anxious world more cheer- 
ful. For an excellent thing is laughter, and a sorry apostle 
is despair. But it must be granted that this is not the 
greatest end of any department of intellectual labor. It has 
been followed and attained — most successfully, it is true — 
by some authors who should, in right of their lofty endow- 
ments, have accomplished vastly more. Look over the 
field of English literature, in fiction, poetry, the drama, and 
see, from the time of Spenser, of how vast a portion of its 
fruits it must be admitted, that it bears clear marks of having 
reached after no broader effects than simple amusement. If 
good moral or social influences have accompanied this recre- 
ation, it has been an incidental result, greatly to be valued, 
doubtless, greatly to be esteemed above the opposite, but 
still not the direct achievement of earnest-hearted men, 
consecrated to the work of renewing and improving their 
race. Of how many authors in fiction, in any language, can 
we say, on laying down their works, that their direct and de- 
cided influence has been to freshen the moral atmosphere of 
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our being, to fill us with larger sympathies and loftier views 
of life, to send us forth with a more resolute determination 
to perform manfully and vigorously the errands of mercy and 
justice which Providence has assigned to us on earth? The 
answer to this question must, we are afraid, be discouraging, 
when we regard the catalogue of leading English romances, 
as well as those of nations less distinguished for moral cul- 
ture. What object higher than the entertainment of the 
reader’s fancy, and the vague delight afforded by resem- 
blances between books and men, can we ascribe to these 
writers, when we remember that the pages of Richardson, 
however associated with the idea of elaborate and long- 
drawn descriptions of phases and modes of life, however 
domestic and real, yet fail of suggesting any heroic pur- 
pose, or that those of Miss Burney bring up continually 
images — well portrayed, beyond question — of fashionable 
vapidity and heartless affectation, such as prevail in an arti- 
ficial and unhealthy social state ; when Scott only redeems 
himself by the infusion of sentiments from his own great 
heart, far higher than the prevailing level of his subjects, 
strictly speaking ; and when, of the whole brood of our 
later imitators and tale-mongers, so large a proportion must 
inevitably inherit the unenviable reputation that awaits Cap- 
tain Marryatt, Harrison Ainsworth, et id omne genus? Bul- 
wer, in spite of his vices, his affinity for false splendor and 
display, and his occasional pedantry, has glimpses of a nobler 

ath than he has courage and principle to follow. His glow- 
ing bursts of eloquence often enkindle a purer fire than burns 
habitually in his own breast. The light of true genius glim- 
mers in the vast palaces that his imagination builds, and it 
attracts us on, though we stumble, here and there, over 
heaps of rubbish. His intellectual superiority raises him far 
above the motley group that seek to associate themselves in 
his company. In ‘‘ Zanoni,”’ he repeatedly touches the finest 
sensibilities of the heart ; and throughout many of his pro- 
ductions we see frequent traces of a humanity which leaves 
us in a bitter and melancholy regret, that a soul so formed for 
better things should not stand among the disciples of the 
truth, and the improvers and renovators of mankind. 

In America, we have a few, and only a few, fictitious 
works possessing a moral significance distinct and deep 
enough to entitle them to marked consideration, and to dis- 
tinguish them from the mediocrity of Simms, Kennedy, and 
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others. Miss Sedgwick’s tales, and Irving’s and Haw- 
thorne’s sketches, are really instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. As belonging to a class of which we are yet to see 
more perfect examples, but looking in the right direction, 
we may mention Mrs. Child’s ‘* Philothea,”’ Brownson’s 
‘*¢ Charles Elwood’’ (which we must confess, however, is 
almost naught, if considered simply as a romance), and 
‘¢ Margaret.”? Allston’s ‘‘ Monaldi,”? and Dana’s ‘* Paul 
Felton,”’ of course deserve a rank in the highest order of 
imaginative productions, though rather for artistic than. ethi- 
cal reasons. It is greatly to the honor and dignity of our 
American literature, that, though we have scribblers of the 
unknown rabble that pander to vice, we have not yet a sin- 
gle example of an author of acknowledged ability, address- 
ing himself to the really intelligent classes, whose writings 
are open to the charge of immorality. 

It may be urged, that English fiction merits better praise 
than we have awarded to it, on the ground that much of it 
relates to historical subjects, and is to be regarded as in- 
structive in the same sense that all history is instructive. A 
word, therefore, on this point. The historical novel is a 
comparatively recent invention. That invention has un- 
questionably been the means of making some volumes read- 
able, that without its assistance would have been painfully 
otherwise. ‘The purely imaginative romance greatly needed 
this resource to diversify its topics, to extend its range, 
and to give its airy fabrications substantial value. The, 
style of Anne Radcliffe could not last. The age of super- 
natural machinery passed away with the vanishing §super- 
stitions of a rude time ; and nothing would have been left 
for many a modern novel-writer but to drivel in nauseating 
repetitions of an inane sentimentality. For the power of 
drawing the materials for an absorbing and elevatiyg fiction 
out of the common and familiar scenes of daily observation 
is reserved for only a few superior spirits. ‘That is the sub- 
tile process of genius ; and the unfitness of most persons for 
success in it is so obvious, that men of no more than ordi- 
nary penetration discern their incompetency and are wisely 
deterred from undertaking it. So that the alternative before 
a host of romancers has been reduced to this, — the historical 
romance, or nonsense. Unluckily, some have chosen the 
latter ; and some others have fallen into the latter, who flat- 
tered themselves that they had escaped it by choosing the 
10* 
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former. It was better even for Miss Porter to resort to 
history for a plot, than to attempt to create one ; and so of 
a multitude of others. Now it cannot be denied, that a 
spirited and well-conducted novel, produced from a mind 
that is imbued with a classical love of the theme, capable of 
the requisite application and industry, stored with a scholar’s 
thorough and profound knowledge of the events, customs, 
and opinions of the period to be illustrated and the charac- 
ters belonging to it, endowed, too, with a philosopher’s pow- 
ers of comprehensive generalization, and adorned with the 
graceful gifts of a poet, —that a novel produced by such a 
mind should afford a clearer and juster conception of any 
age or juncture in human affairs than a jejune statement of 
facts, or a plain, straightforward narrative. It would better 
introduce us into the spirit of the time, the real life of that 
period, the springs of action, the motives, prejudices, and 
aims of the personages, and all the attendant usages and 
habitudes of the people, than any mere chronicle. Pardon- 
ing his vanity, we must allow that Fielding spoke a general 
truth when he said, —‘‘ The only difference between me 
and professed historians is, that with me every thing is true 
save the names and the dates, while with them nothing is 
true but names and dates.”” When we read the dull rec- 
ords and compilations of many plodding, self-styled histori- 
ans, and contrast them with the vivid, piquant, racy pictures 
of some artist’s hand, we feel the point of the satire. Ac- 
cordingly, almost all our later explorers in the realm of fic- 
tion have tried their hand at this promising mine. Some of 
them have been inspired by the effort, and have brought up 
diamonds, silver, and gold. Other some have only given an 
additional proof of their imbecility by this new test, and have 
come up with no precious ore. For it is evident, — and 
this is the point we have wished to adduce, in reply to the 
argument referred to just now, and the fallacy involved in it, 
— that it is just as possible to make an uninteresting, un- 
profitable, or even a mischievous novel with an historical 
subject, as with one that is wholly imaginative. And yet 
we think, that, of the three great divisions of time, past, pres- 
ent, and future, in which a scene may be laid, the first offers 
the greatest facilities for success, because in that case a 
larger proportion of the requisite wisdom may be gathered 
from books, and other men’s labors, than in either of the 
others ; while, in unfolding the tendencies of the present or 
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the probable disclosures of the future, there is needed a 
deeper insight into society, a closer grasp on the workings 
of human thought, a more intimate knowledge of human na- 
ture, a broader experience, in fact, a genius of the grandest 
order. ‘The prophet’s is the highest earthly calling. 
Another fallacy we wish to notice in this connection is 
that of supposing that it is an important merit in a book of 
fiction, if it simply represents real life. We often hear lan- 
guage of this sort that is loose and inaccurate. Merely to 
represent society as it is, to give an exact copy of it, with 
all its imperfections and deformities, is not of itself a very 
exalted achievement. It may imply talent, skill, just as an 
exact copy in one of the elegant arts requires a degree of 
cultivation. The wholly uninstructed, the utterly stupid, 
cannot accomplish it. But it is only the excellence of imi- 
tation, after all. So a book containing a faithful transcript 
of a social condition stained with sin and crime may excite 
a momentary admiration for the accuracy of the likeness, but 
it yields no new moral lesson. If it were a state of society 
purer, freer, nobler than our own, then it might lift us up- 
ward and draw us onward to contemplate and be conversant 
with it. But if it is as low as our own, or lower than our 
own, or precisely the same as our own, what inspiration can 
it yield? For what original instruction can that author 
claim credit? If it be said that real life of itself is a most 
valuable and prolific teacher of wisdom, and therefore that a 
copy of it must be equally so, we assent to the former 
clause of the proposition, but not of course to the latter. 
In our observations of real scenes and characters Providence 
is ever present, offering minute intimations, and secret admo- 
nitions, and subtile compensations, such as can hardly find 
their way into books. It is so arranged, by a merciful con- 
descension to the frailty of human virtue, that all the seduc- 
tive examples and corrupt exhibitions of a particular com- 
munity are not presented for the trial of any one individual. 
Each person sees but a portion of what is bad around him. 
It is not in mortal judgment to change the appointment, and 
to paint with safety before every eye all the kinds and de- 
grees of wickedness that lurk in vile dens of infamy or fes- 
ter in polluted bosoms. We shall have occasion to revert 
to this consideration again ; and only add here, that we have 
faith in stimulating and rightly directing men by good exam- 
ples rather than by evil ones, by offermg them the compan- 
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ionship of those better than themselves rather than the oppo- 
site, by instances of virtue rather than instances of depravity. 
We maintain that it is not enough for an author of fiction to 
represent society exactly as it is, any more —using the 
same illustration we have introduced already — than it is 
enough for the painter to represent nature just as it is, all 
its deformities and beauties alike. There is a far loftier art. 
It is, departing from the general truthfulness of nature and 
life in no single feature, violating no essential probability, so 
to collocate the figures and dispose the groups, so to dis- 
tribute light and shade, as to produce a certain whole more 
richly suggestive than any servile copy could be. Every true 
artist must idealize some portions of his subject. There are 
inevitable deficiencies, resulting from the imperfection of in- 
struments and materials and the limitations of human facul- 
ties, that render every work of art in some respects inferior 
to that nature which is the handiwork of the Almighty, and 
which must take in an entire universe to complete its whole- : 
ness. For these necessary short-comings, the artist endeav- 
ours to atone to the utmost by the exercise of his own 
creative power in giving his ideal through his forms, — in the 
idealizing of his subject, in accordance with the laws and 
principles of that nature which, in its entireness, is ever his 
authoritative teacher and guide. Real life is not to be de- 
parted from, not contradicted ; it is to be idealized. 

Signs of a better period appear, both for the dramatic and 
the related arts. ‘The Muse of fiction, like her sisters, is to 
appear in the character of the honored servant of Humanity. 
A new vocation opens for the imagination, — that God-given 
but abused faculty. She is to instruct men in their social 
and spiritual relations, redeem them from the wrongs, vices, 
slaveries that bow them down, and is to lift them up, prompt- 
ing them to all good deeds, awakening their aspirations for 
a higher social state, making them wiser, purer, nobler. 
While science, the all-subduing physical science of this cen- 
tury, is striving in innumerable ways to ameliorate the .con- 
dition of the human family, literature must be consecrated 
to the same holy work, or lose its place of dignity and fall 
shamefully out of the regards of the race. Whoever suc- 
ceeds as a writer of fiction in the coming age, must show a 
quick, deep, genial sympathy ; must have studied the ten- 
dencies of society and life around him; must be willing 
to take the station of an humble laborer, toiling honestly, 
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heartily, cheerfully, to bring on the reign of equality, free- 
dom, virtue, — the kingdom of heaven. Indications are not 
wanting that this has begun to be the demand now. Even 
Scott, though he was deficient in the distinctness of his mor- 
al aim, owes a large measure of his unbounded popularity to 
the genuine, unaffected humanity, the genial benevolence, 
the kindliness and charity, that inspired his magnanimous 
heart. We by no means intend to deny that we must add 
to this, however, his extraordinary versatility, his nationality, 
his capacious memory, and the rare compass and readiness 
both of his perceptive and inventive powers, to account 
fully for Scott’s irresistible conquests in the domain of let- 
ters. The extensive, but probably temporary, favor that has 
welcomed Miss Bremer is due to her sympathy with the 
real and common life of her country. When we speak of a 
distinct moral aim as indispensable to the novelist, we do not 
mean that he should be constantly thrusting his moral into 
the reader’s face,—one of the weakest pieces of folly an 
author can commit, whether he is dealing with children or 
men. ‘The moral need not be quite so obvious, indeed, in 
all cases, as it is Miss Edgeworth’s custom to make it. But 
there must be that spiritual vitality, that life of the affections, 
that devotion to human weal, which, revealing themselves 
insensibly, quicken the reader’s resolutions, and leave him 
with a clear consciousness that his soul has been enlarged. 
That spirit must predominate, as has been well written, in 
every artist’s work, ‘‘ which knows how io assign evil and 
immorality their proper place, and to pronounce thereon, not 
in edifying speeches, but by the development of the subject, 
the judgment of the eternal Nemesis. This, too, we have 
a right to demand of creative genius ; if it present the world 
to view, it must present also its highest order and its in- 
violable Jaws ; if it conduct us, like Dante, to the gulf of 
hell, it must afterwards lift us up to the heights of paradise.’’ 

Causes have been operating in the midst of modern civil- 
ization that will produce such a generation of authors — 
kindled with this divine fire — in all the departmcuts of in- 
tellectual exertion. ‘They are the same causes that have 
given already to the world earnest reformers and eloquent 
pleaders, not equally wise, and sublime achievements too, — 
Clarkson and emancipation, Cobden and bread for Eng- 
land’s poor, Tuckerman and the ministry at large, Channing 
and a free faith, Worcester and peace, Ronge and his 
reformation. Shall we add, as natural though mistaken 
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consequences of the struggle thus aroused, Fourier and the 
phalanxes, Chartism, and the French Revolution? In the 
arts, creations of this young but growing spirit are seen on 
Wilkie’s canvas, in the Greek Slave of Powers, — having 
its original, indeed, in the classic past, but its terrible rebuke 
for the present, — in Greenough’s Washington, the imper- 
sonation of freedom and patriotic devotion, and in the songs 
of the Hutchinsons. There is at this moment a group of 
writers of the English tongue, wholly attached to what is 
commonly called the belles-lettres profession, the authorship 
of light literature, in prose and verse, who are exercising, 
by reason of their humane affections, a more immediate and 
effectual influence on the living masses, the impulse and 
action of Anglo-Saxon blood, than any other class of minds. 
They are the heirs of what was best in Robert Burns, and 
Charles Lamb, and Thomas Hood; we would gladly be- 
lieve they have no part in the inheritance of what was not 
best in those generous and brave souls. In the centre of that 
group, in respect of genius, stands Charles Dickens, who, 
after all the good and ill that has been said of him in his yet 
youthful years, remains the greatest humorist of this — 
might we not safely say, with the inimitable exception, 
of any age’? Around him are ranged, at nearer or remoter 
distances, such men and women as Elliott, the Corn-Law 
Rhymer, Douglas Jerrold, Harriet Martineau, the Howitts, 
and others, on either side the sea, of kindred temper and 
scarcely Jess brilliant name. In an era like ours, and with a 
public so acquisitive and so susceptible, authorship can by no 
honest and feeling man be looked on otherwise than as a 
solemn and holy trust, — no matter whether its instrument of 
working for the world be systems of profound philosophy that 
make the brain toil, or Christmas carols that warm and bless 
the heart ; abstruse and rigid speculations, tasking the com- 
prehension of pale students, or merry, tender fancies, moving 
laughter and tears in cottages; treatises by Cudworth and 
Kant, or the London Punch. 

We have occupied so much space on the general subject 
of novel-writing, and the characteristics of some of the 
popular writers of the day, that we are compelled to defer 
to a future number what we have to say on George Sand, 
and some questions which naturally come up for discussion 
in a review of her writings. F. D. H. 
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Art. VIII.—THE LOSS. OF THE STEAMER ATLANTIC. 


On Wednesday evening, the 25th of November, pre- 
ceding our Thanksgiving day (as is well known in this com- 
munity) the steamer Atlantic, with not less than one hundred 
persons on board, left Allyn’s Point, Norwich, on her way 
to New York. While their fellow-citizens throughout so 
darge a part of the country were offering glad praises to God 
in his sanctuary, or enjoying the bounties of his Providence 
under warm roofs and around boards heaped with plenty, 
these travellers were exposed to the cold and fury of the 
storm. And, after sufferings of body and mind which we 
can ill conceive, they were cast away upon the rocky shore 
of Fisher’s island. We propose, in the course of our re- 
marks, to consider their situation im a particular point of 
view. The circumstances of that melancholy voyage have 
become too familiar to the public mind, to make it neces- 
sary that we should here communicate the information which 
gives rise to certain previous reflections. 

And, first, we think it must be said that the vessel was 
fairly overcome in the ordinary operation of natural laws. 
She was unable to contend successfully with the elements. 
A weak spot was found for the deadly thrust of the storm. 
Whatever the fatal imperfection may have been, — whether 
the length of the boat, or any particular feebleness in her con- 
struction, or insufficiency in her means for an anchorage, — 
the truth should be known, and for the future every defect 
should be guarded against, in those great ships especially 
which make the regular ferry for the whole population of the 
country between our large cities ; though, by the blessing of 
God, so few comparatively were led on this occasion to 
take passage. Or if the error was an imprudence in ven- 
turing out in the face of the menacing tempest, then no de- 
sire of joining the lines of communication should cause such 
error to be repeated. 

Again a question has arisen, whether assistance could have 
been rendered to those in such fearful peril. Some persons, 
and among them individuals who were on board the Atlantic, 
seem to be of opinion that it could. But other persons, 
both on board the vessel and those carefully examining the 
conditions of the case, are of a contrary opinion. One 
brave and noble, if not rash and wellnigh self-destroying, 
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attempt to give help we know was made. And the judg- 
ment seems not ill-advised, that any vessel approaching the 
Atlantic, as she was drifting near to the shore, would have 
been in imminent risk of being involved in a common des- 
truction. ‘The plan since suggested, of floating an anchor 
to the disabled ship by means of a buoy, might perhaps have 
been accomplished ; but to those who know the terrible pow- 
er of the commingled gale and sea, the suggestion may scem 
one of mere possibility. ‘The probability is, that all was 
done for her and her unhappy company that human power, 
generously considering its abilities and resources, could 
effect. By one of those on board, however, advice was 
given, which, if followed, might have secured the ship 
against fatal injury. It was, to cut away the upper works, 
which must have received at least one half of the pressure 
of the wind. 

But we proceed to view the subject in a manner more 
directly within the scope of our general objects in this 
journal. 

We have spoken of natural laws. But to our mind the 
truer as well as more religious phraseology is the providence 
of God. And after all the accounts and explanations that 
can be given, the question will still arise in this aspect. 
Here are disaster and woe sent sore and crushing upon 
human hearts in the providence of God. How can human 
hearts be reconciled to that providence ? This is the ques- 
tion which will be asked, and cannot be suppressed. Our 
answer is drawn, not from any speculations as to the origin 
of evil, but from the compensations of Providence for all 
the inflictions of Providence. 

We know a different answer is sometimes given. It is 
said that all suffering is the consequence of sin, and is sent to 
unish and reform. But this is not true to Scripture or to 
ou. The innocent suffer. ‘* Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous.”’ ‘The idea of penalty, of retribution, cannot ex- 
plain all the pangs of human life. And if He, who in the 
physical universe provides a compensation for every disturb- 
ance only to accomplish more perfectly his wise and gracious 
designs, provide no equivalent compensation for the provi- 
dential disturbances of his children’s peace, then clouds and 
darkness are indeed around his throne, through which no 
light penetrates. 

But there is blasphemy in the thought. The compensa- 
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tions exist. Nor shall we, in tracing these compensations, 
as is sometimes charged, sit in judgment on our Maker ; but 
behold and admire his own justification of his ways. The 
theological attempt to overawe inquiry on such a subject by 
the plea, that God is a sovereign whose dealings it is impi- 
ous to interrogate, is unjust to God and man. The real 
impiety is to look upon him as an arbitrary despot, extend- 
ing his absolute will over the creation, and enduring no ques- 
tion or petition from his subjects. ‘The true reverence re- 
gards him as a Friend and Father, who puts his honor in 
his justice and tenderness. 

‘These views open the way to that particular consideration 
of the subject which we proposed. Let us regard that one 
event, taken from not a few which have, in God’s providence, 
transpired during the past season, on that engulfing element 
that roars round and girdles in the earthly abode of man. 
And let us follow out the compensations which these gentler 
attributes bring, in that pathway tracked with disappointment 
and woe to his children, in which his conquering chariot rides 
through the world. 

The care and watch of the Almighty Providence, nowhere 
withdrawn, settle down about a company of travellers, going 


to embark upon the ocean, which he holds in the hollow of _ 


‘his hand. ‘They proceed on their way in the face of the 
rising storm, perhaps imprudently, perhaps regardless of 
reasonable dissuasions ; and yet, it may be, drawn by gener- 
ous motives, and doing as they sincerely think for the best. 
Their passage is still under the charge of Providence. For 
though, it may be hoped, much will be learned for the future 
from the error of the past, yet the honest mistakes of the 
human mind are included in the plan of Providence. Noth- 
ing but sin, wilful error, is left wholly to man’s responsibility. 

What, then, is the Providence in their case? They 
trust, under God, to the strength and speed of their vessel, 
to the tried power and precision of her nerves of steel and 
‘¢ her bones, like bars of iron and strong pieces of brass.”’ 
But, in the order of Providence, the swelling fury of the waves 
strains their boat, and, beyond any anticipation of such a blow, 
wrenches a vital part of that safeguard asunder, and they are 
cast with their ship, now unmanageable, into the trough of the 
sea. Again they trust to the strength of their anchors ; but 
these, too, in the order of Providence, drag through the sandy 
bottom, clinging, and yet yielding by degrees. ‘They trust to 
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an abatement in the storm ; but by the Providential direction 
it grows more fierce and resistless. They trust to a favor- 
able change or lull of the wind ; but it is providentially 
ordered to increase its rage and blow with more deadly aim. 
They bend in prayer, and call on God to save them ; yet 
He that ‘‘ rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm ”’ 
does not reverse the destructive current of the elements. 
Under the breath of his nostrils and the blast of his mouth, 
they plunge from point to point amid the boiling waters ; 
every larger wave making a breach over the groaning deck. 
All, all, as the Christian must say, is in obedience, not to 
chance or nature, but to God. Hour by hour they near the 
pitiless rocks, — kedging along over the huge backs of the 
foaming surges, drawn as by a devouring chain towards 
the jaws of destruction. ‘The voyaging steam-ship comes 
and looks at her laboring fellow, but moves in despair 
away. Human eyes are upon them, but human hands cannot 
reach. While they hang between life and death, a sail (one 
before had set out, but returned) puts off to their relief, but 
is providentially ordered to strike and sink. As one is repre- 
sented as praying of old, so they pray and hope for the light 
to see by, if they must be dashed upon the ragged, unrelenting 
shore ; but, providentially, they strike, with the boding and 
melancholy sound of doom in their ears, before the darkness 
is dispersed. They trust that at least their own vital ener- 
gies will remain to that degree unexhausted, that they may 
struggle bravely at last with the wild waters, and grapple 
firmly, as they shall be thrown upon the rocks; but it is 
ordered that the cold, piercing breeze shall chill their blood 
and benumb their limbs, and the white, glittering spray fly in 
freezing drops around them upon the wings of the hurricane. 
They prepare to leap when the ship may strike, and strive, 
as they best may with enfeebled powers, amidst the angry 
surf ; but it is decreed that the falling beams shall stun many 
for any easy prey to the gaping gulf, and crush others to in- 
stantaneous death. ‘The strong swimmer bares his arms, 
and hopes to find a clear path through the crested breakers 
to the roaring beach; but it is ordered that the grinding 
fragments of the wreck shall block up the way, and encum- 
ber him with their own destruction. The hedge of ruin is 
built thick and impenetrable about them. One leaps upon the 
shore, but the refluent wave is sent by Providence, and 
hastens him away. While a scarce living moiety are swept 
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to firm ground, this entangling net of opposing circumstances is 
woven to bear the remnant helpless back. And as, with ex- 
piring groan, one after another is entombed, not in the quiet 
earth, with the tears of a band of mourners, but in the hol- 
lows of the overtopping waves, the strongly knit timbers of 
the noble but conquered vessel, the pride of the seas that 
now wreak their wrath upon her, are rent apart with a moan- 
ing sound ; and the bell, that had summoned them to a voy- 
age of comfort and glad anticipations, now — with involun- 
tary, but how significant notes !— slowly tolls their burial. 
They listen to their own dirge, they hear their own requiem, 
in the hoarse blast and the weltering billow. And those 
that come to the shore in the morning light — the survivors, 
who had been carried and thrown, even like the sea-weed or 
the little moss of the deep, upon the coast — see only bruised 
or mutilated corpses to be gathered up, amid the ruins of 
their bark, from the pompous and splendid beauty of whose 
adorning (as we are informed by the report of one who es- 
caped) every enriched spot, every gilded line, had been worn 
and chafed away. 

What compensation is there for such a Providential inflic- 
tion as this? what compensation for the actual sufferers ; 
what compensation for those who have endured, it may be, 
more than they, with torn and bleeding heart-strings, under 
the quiet domestic roof? ‘Two great compensations are 
made, which stand out before all others, — the fact of immor- 
tality, and the development of character, which is carried on 
more by God’s discipline than even by man’s own moral 
strivings. We mention first the fact of immortality, be- 
cause with this fact and man’s faith in it the development of 
character is intimately connected. Indeed, if to them that 
perished death be the end, there is no adequate compensa- 
tion. But if to the Christian souls there that rocky ledge 
was but the rough gateway to a serene and peaceful land, 
and to all, the passage into the presence of a merciful God, 
then great and glorious compensation. And if the swift and 
dread bereavement wean the afflicted from over-strong at- 
tachment to this world, if it open those clear and balmy 
skies of heaven above earth’s stormy atmosphere, if it bring 
them into a confiding acquaintance with God, and make them 
seek refuge with the great Forerunner through the grave, then 
great and sufficient compensation to them also. Darkly as 
we have drawn God’s providential dealing in this case, — and 
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we have tried to be faithful and not soften one stroke, — yet 
in the light of Christian truth the distress and anguish seem as 
small and transient, compared with the vast and happy desti- 
ny, as the apparent wanderings which astronomers note in the 
planets to their mighty and sparkling revolutions. It makes the 
darkness around God’s throne seem to us (though we think 
we lack not a due sensibility to the suffering and sorrows of 
our fellow-men) as little to the lustre, as those very storm- 
clouds that involved the fated ship were to the boundless 
and all-diffusive sunshine streaming above the thin com- 
motion through the ethereal space. 

The other compensation is the development of character, 
both in bringing into exercise and in strengthening human 
virtue. We have attempted to draw a picture of the scene. 
But as we look calmly at the real events, what appears most 
prominent? Not the terrific sublimity of the storm, not the 
vast treasure sinking in.the deep or lining the ragged shore, 
not the sharply defined images of bodily suffering, not the 
darker lines of mental anguish ; but the strokes of moral 
greatness ; — the calm soul confronting peril and yielding not 
to the hurricane, — fidelity firm at its station, surrendering self- 
preservation to duty, — friendship keeping alternate watch at 
its post, — mutual respect and justice to a common nature, 
practising the golden rule at the doors of death, — devotion 
consecrating that cabin for as holy a temple as was ever 
dedicated with formal and solemn rites, — Christian love 
overflowing the barriers of sect, and mingling differing minds 
below as they are above, — religious submission, with that 
low whisper rising above the fury of the storm, though but 
breathed from just parted lips, —‘‘'The Father’s will be 
done ! ’” — and, to crown all, self-sacrifice coming down from 
the safety reached on the firm shore to breast the surf again 
in perilous efforts for the rescue of others. Before these 
things the billows sink in grandeur, the terrors of the night 
fade away, and the tempestuous sky and resounding rocks 
become but the frame and setting for the lustre of human 
character. ‘The voice of the ocean, as we thus hear it, 
loses its angry tone, and seems to have only that of paying 
homage to excellence, ‘‘ deep calling unto deep, with the 
noise of his waterspouts,’’ in tribute to all that is generous 
and lofty in the human soul. It fills us with a sort of exul- 
tation to know that not a few were in that tempest-tost bark, 
whose inmost hearts, in all the tumult, leaned upon the 
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anchor that would not drag nor give way. Their souls 
throw a sanctifying halo about the awful scene. 

Had there been none but worldly and depraved hearts 
upon that deck, how comparatively sad the wreck would 
have been! But we are assured that there was a spirit of 
unselfish regard one for another, with particular instances of 
affectionate and disinterested consideration. These good 
qualities of the human heart kindle up a lustre amid those 
gloomy and heaving waves, —a lustre which abides after 
the gloomy and heaving waves have gone down, and shines 
brighter than a beacon-fire into the souls of survivors, and 
makes admiration almost get the better of commiserating 
pity, as it reveals what this human nature of ours is capable 
of in its extremity, and awakens the desire, in every hard- 
beset condition which Providence may ordain, to emulate 
such magnanimity. 

Some, we are sure, were there, who, though through that 
dark morning-hour not much light for our eyes falls on their 
deportment, must in every thing have been kind and noble, 
as they were in all their former days. We are not wont in 
these pages to give eulogies of the departed, save in regard 
to those of public note as we!l-as distinguished excellence. 
But the circumstances in the present case occupying so 
much of the public attention, and in a manner enshrining and 
setting on high those who in the ordinary course of life 
would have pursued the track, most honorable of all, of 
humble virtue, may perhaps justify us in making here an ex- 
ception. And from the many worthy men on board that 
boat we single out two, because they, as religious young 
men and Sunday-school teachers in this city in congregations 
with which we are acquainted, are within the reach of our 
knowledge or inquiry. We refer to Orlando Pitts and An- 
drew Fuller Collamore. One other of similar excellence, 
associated with them by the public sympathy on account of 
their common prospects in life, we would fain include, but 
our necessarily hasty preparation of these remarks affords us 
no opportunity to gain particular knowledge respecting him. 
In regard to all these may we not believe, that, if kindred 
and friends could have seen them, they would have beheld 
their generous sentiments still prevailing, their pious trust in 
God saying, — ‘‘ Peace, be still !”? even to the agitations of 
terror within? And in the farewells of their yearning, un- 
speakable love to the variously dear on earth, in the secret 
11* 
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self-commitment to God’s mercy, in the gleams of immor- 
tal light breaking through the midnight gloom, may we not 
see divine compensations for all the agony? Pitts had, 
indeed, a character of no common stamp. Our pen hesi- 
tates in the attempt to delineate in the usual manner his 
traits. For he himself rises up before us, with his own 
sunny countenance and benignant eye, through which the in- 
genuous thoughts and beaming affections shone forth like the 
bright pebbles from the bottom of a clear brook. He was 
‘¢ not siothful in business,’’ yet religiously studious. He 
was a good son, and felt that more exalted devotion which 
had not refused the request, ‘* My son, give me thy heart.” 
Religion had not come to him by violence, but was grafted 
into the natural growth of his mind. He was marked by pu- 
rity. A friend and companion testifies that he never heard 
an unbecoming word fall from his lips. And he himself has 
said, that he strove, when in the place of festivity, to maintain 
such a frame of mind as he should be willing to leave the 
world in, and appear before God. ‘The bent of his mind is 
shown by a circumstance we may mention, of his raising the 
question with a friend, what example Christ would have set 
in the walks of business. ‘There was one trait so prominent 
and noticeable in his character as to deserve special mention, 
—the love of the young. He sympathized with the very 
heart of childhood, and drew it strongly to himself. Indeed, 
he seemed to retain many of the distinguishing qualities of 
children, and with reluctance to be Jed by the hand of time 
away from their equal society and fellowship. Looking 
upon his countenance and observing his manner, one could 
hardly believe he had advanced beyond youth, himself. Yet 
he showed no childish immaturity or weakness, but ordered 
the course of his conduct with a wise decision. He was 
in truth the child and the man, in that combination which an 
Se enjoins. God willing, we would gladly have been 
informed of the manner in which he met his destiny.* But 
we have known him so well, that we cheerfully submit to 
the decree, that no light should rest on his last hours but 
that which our entire trust in him supplies. Could his early 
fate lead all who knew him, especially his familiar associates, 





* From one of the survivors, who has returned since this article was 
prepared, it has been ascertained that no person on board was more re- 
markable than Pitts for a calm self-possession, without sign of agitation or 
terror, continuing to the last. 
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to take his religious course, that would be a compensation 
which might bring a smile over the countenance of the de- 
parted even in heaven. 

Of Collamore we regret that we cannot speak from the 
same intimacy of personal acquaintance and friendship, and 
essay to draw his likeness from a living image in our own 
heart. But, by what we learn respecting him from his pastor 
and one other dear friend, we are persuaded he was worthy 
of an equal fellowship with Pitts in a moral regard, and 
to another corresponding circle of kindred and friendship 
his name will be ever in like manner memorable and dear ; 
while to those now widowed, as they were wedded, in heart, 
the fate of these two, with that of a third to whom we have 
alluded, has borne a shaft of sorrow, the keenness of which 
we may not describe. We will only commend those young 
loved ones to God, praying that the hand which hath wound- 
ed them may in mercy heal. Collamore was distinguished for 
the intelligence and manliness of his religious aims. The 
strength of his convictions, and the earnestness of his feel- 
ings, made his a leading and influential mind. He felt that he 
was sent into the world for an object which he strove to see 
clearly and fulfil. His principles were high, and his affec- 
tions constant. He was true to friends in his own walk of 
life, and gained friends in every walk which he but entered. 
He combined in his disposition warmth with self-control, 
and readiness in every good work with unpretending mod- 
esty. He was deliberate in forming, but firm in maintaining, 
his purposes and opinions. He was just and kindly to all. 
But his not least interesting trait was the feeling of peculiar 
tenderness and respect, which, perhaps, cherished in early 
life towards a mother, he extended to all belonging to the 
mother’s sex with an attention which we might call chival- 
rous, were it not better called Christian. 

We have some knowledge of his deportment in the hour 
of gloom before the wreck. He joined actively in the reli- 
gious exercises which were performed, himself reading a 
hymn, and offering a prayer in which love and submission to 
God were blended. They were in the Father’s hand, he 
said, and would yield themselves to the Father’s disposal. 
‘¢ Tell my friends,’’? he requested of his companion, ‘ if 
you survive and I perish, that I die willmgly and calmly.” 
What bequest to them so precious, as that he was both re- 
signed and prepared to go ! 
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The prayers which were offered on that tossing deck from 
lips so soon to be cold and still are, we verily believe, turn- 
ed to praises on the firm shore of immortality, in that king- 
dom which can never be moved. 

With three reflections we close. The first is upon the 
importance of character. What did the departing souls 
bear with them into eternity? This is the question which 
not the spiritually minded alone, but the worldling, asks. 
The need of preparation for death is the most familiar of re- 
ligious commonplaces. But it is also a matter of the nearest 
vital interest to every thoughtful man, and God’s providence 
gives to the very triteness of the thought a piercing edge. 
All that live may well make ready for their Lord, not 
knowing whether he will come at midday, or in the ‘‘ second 
or third watch of the night.’’ And the dread scene to which 
we have referred teaches, that genuine religious faith, combin- 
ed with the culture of those dispositions which, it is honestly 
believed, God approves, will prepare the soul to meet him 
at last with a calmness and happiness which the-so much 
magnified diversities of human speculation little affect. 

Our next reflection is upon the displays of worth in human 
nature which trying circumstances unfold. At the call for 
nobleness and self-denial, nobleness and self-denial come. 
Man, so often seeming selfish and faithless, is not apt to be 
recreant in the time of bitter pain and fear. ‘* The hour 
that tries men’s souls ”’ reveals goodness in them. ‘The in- 
stances of disinterestedness are reported everywhere with 
the tidings of disaster. And, let us say, the generosity 
which danger stirs up even in ordinary minds refutes the 
dark creed of human depravity. Human nature is not made 
to be mean, but noble. ‘The human heart, even when it has 
become depraved, responds to the spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice, and beats high with the good sentiments it sees 
displayed. We will not give up our faith in man. 

Our last reflection has reference to human action as com- 
pared with the Divine. We have traced a little way the 
compensations of God’s providence for the afflictive strokes 
of his hand. Would that we could do this with as much 
comfort in reference to the evils produced by human agency ! 
Would, indeed, that we had as cheering compensations for 
all that takes place in this world, as for that concentration of 
mortal anguish of which we have spoken! Would that we 
could contemplate with any such spiritual satisfaction that 
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loss of life in mutual slaughter of man by his fellow-man on 
the Mexican battle-field! A few perish by the ordinance of 
God, and a sound of ‘‘ mourning, lamentation, and woe” 
passes through the land. But thousands upon thousands 
fall by the murderous hand of war, and how calm and unex- 
cited men in general can be! O God of love, save us from 
our bad passions, and we can bear with patience thy ordina- 
tions! O Prince of Peace, fulfil thy mission upon earth, 
and we shall shed no tears in which gladness and holy hope 
will not mingle ! Cy Ae Be 





Art. IX.— WORKS ON SWEDENBORGIANISM.* 


We have not been neglectful of the claims of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. More than one hundred and fifty pages of 
the Examiner have been devoted, within a few years, to the 
life, character, and doctrines of this remarkable man. If 
any of our readers desire to know how the contributors to 
this work are accustomed to regard him, whether as a_phi- 
losopher, a theologian, or a pretender to supernatural illumi- 
nation, we refer them to its past volumes. Our only purpose 
now is to analyze, in as brief a way as we can, the contents 
of the books whose titles are given below. 

Professor Bush’s pamphlet contains a narrative of his con- 
version from Orthodoxy to Swedenborgianism, as well as a 
statement and defence of his new faith. He relates, that, 
about five years ago, while yet a Calvinist, ignorant of Swe- 
denborg’s writings, and unprepared to ‘‘ recognize in him 
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any thing beyond the character of a well-meaning mystic,” 
he was led by his studies to reject the current dogma of the 
resurrection of man’s material body. Being told by a friend 
that in this he agreed with the disciples of the ‘*‘ New 
Church,” he felt moved to consult their books. He was 
deeply impressed by the perusal of Noble’s ‘‘ Appeal ”’ ; and 
having read Swedenborg’s ‘* Heaven and Hell,’ found him- 
self ‘‘ very strongly disposed to listen with the profoundest 
respect ’’ to further disclosures. By the Baron’s ‘‘ unspar- 
ing critiques ’? upon sundry points of the Calvinistic faith he 
was ‘‘ stumbled ” for a while; but happily for him, as he 
thinks, he was ‘* brought, about this time, into contact with 
the phenomena of Mesmerism,”’ which greatly helped him in 
his progress. His language is, —-‘‘ I do not scruple to say, 
that, in all human probability, I should never have come to 
the position I now occupy, had it not been for the over- 
whelming evidence of the truth derived from this source.” 
His advance was now rapid. Swedenborg’s philosophy 
soon seemed to him to contain ‘‘ a profound scientific expo- 
sition of all the grand problems of the physical universe.” 
With equal readiness he ‘‘ welcomed the general scheme of 
doctrines constituting the theology of the New Church” ; 
for ‘‘ it came,’ he says, ‘* commended as a whole by a pow- 
er of internal evidence which I could neither gainsay nor 
resist.”” Though for a time ‘‘ compelled to make a reserve 
on the score of the internal sense of the Word,” yet it was 
not long before his doubts on this point also gave way, and 
he adopted in full the theory of Biblical interpretation, to- 
gether with ‘‘ the science of correspondences,”’ taught by 
Swedenborg. We find him now a thorough convert to the 
entire system, — to its minutest details as well as to its gen- 
eral principles ; believing, no doubt sincerely, and asserting 
with a positiveness characteristic of neophytes, that it is un- 
questionably a supernatural communication from God. Re- 
specting his statement and defence of the doctrines of the 
New Church, we shall only say, that the former is correct 
so far as it goes, but, being partial, does not represent Swe- 
denborgianism as it really is; and that the latter furnishes, 
for popular effect, the best arguments in support of the sys- 
tem that we have seen. 

Dr. Woods remarks, in his first Lecture, that, ‘‘ as Swe- 
denborg expressly disclaims the power of working miracles, 


there are only two ways in which his Divine commission can 
s 
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be sustained : the first, by his own declaration ; the second, 
from the nature of his teachings.’? But his own declaration 
is insufficient for such an end; because, though it must be 
admitted that he was an honest man, yet honesty does not 
prevent the liability to mistake. Attention, then, is to be 
turned to the nature of his teachings ; — ‘‘ it is mainly on this 
ground that Professor Bush would have us form our judg- 
ment ”? ; — and on this Dr. Woods declares it to be his de- 
sign to pursue the investigation. Accordingly, after saying 
that ‘‘ all the truths found in the writings of Swedenborg 
ought to be readily received,” and that ‘‘ all error is to be 
rejected, though it may come before us in connection with 
important truth’? ; and having noticed, by the way, ‘‘ the 
appalling fact, that Swedenborg excludes from the Word of 
God a considerable part of what we regard as the Holy 
Scriptures ”’ ; he proceeds to bring the Baron’s system to the 
‘‘test of reason as enlightened by revelation,’’ and his main 
positions are these : first, that the effects of Swedenborg’s 
teachings do not correspond to his predictions respecting 
them ; secondly, that there is nothing in reason, or con- 
sciousness, or common-sense, or philosophy, or philology, 
to justify the manner in which he interprets the Scriptures ; 
thirdly, that his visions, or the revelations made to him in 
the spiritual world, are, in great part, essentially incredible, 
having the quality and dress of what often occurs in dream- 
ing or in a state of mental derangement ; fourthly, that many 
of his doctrines — which the lecturer arranges under twelve 
heads — accord neither with the dictates of reason nor with 
the instructions of the Bible ; fifthly, that his moral code, so 
far at least as the intercourse of the sexes is concerned, is 
inconsistent with that of the New Testament, and such as 
forbids the thought that he was commanded by God to teach 
mankind. In view of these considerations, Dr. Woods, 
without questioning Swedenborg’s honesty, asks, ‘‘ whether 
he might not have been misled, as multitudes have been who 
have thought themselves favored with special revelations 
from Heaven.” ‘‘Is it not manifest to every competent 
judge, that his wonderful relations have much in them of the 
nature and texture of the vivid and varied exercises of men in 
dreams, or in a state of insanity, or, if you please, in the 
Mesmeric state ?”’ At the close of the last Lecture, the au- 
thor describes, by way of warning, what he supposes one 
must do who would yield himself up to Swedenborg as a Di- 
vinely commissioned teacher. 
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In Dr. Pond’s book, we have, first, a sketch of Sweden- 
borg’s life, including an account of his writings ; next, a 
general statement of his doctrines ; then, a series of objec- 
tions to his claims, namely : first, that he ioap en to super- 
sede the Gospel dispensation ; secondly, that his revelations 
are not sufficiently attested ; thirdly, that he rejects half the 
Bible as having no Divine authority, and renders the remain- 
der of little value by mystical interpretation ; fourthly, that 
he discards much important truth, and inculcates essential 
error ; fifthly, that he misrepresents the doctrines of others ; 
sixthly, that he speaks reproachfully of the Church of God, 
especially the Israelitish and Christian Churches ; seventhly, 
that he states incredible things respecting the condition of 
such men as Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, in the spirit- 
ual world ; eighthly, that he contradicts, in repeated instan- 
ces, the plain facts of history, both sacred and profane ; 
ninthly, that his books abound in mistakes concerning the 
science of matter and of mind ; tenthly, that his teachings 
are, in many points, irreconcilably inconsistent with them- 
selves ; eleventhly, that his system tends to depress, if not 
to subvert, the proper standard of Christian piety ; twelfth- 
ly, that some of his writings are decidedly of an immoral 
tendency ; thirteenthly, that his relations of things which he 
saw in heaven and hell, and in the region between the two, 
are some of them silly, some obscene, some monstrous, all 
strange, and many incredible ; fourteenthly, that his tests of 
the truth of his doctrines are not successfully applied by his 
followers, and never will be, since the result of the applica- 
tion could only be to demonstrate the falsehood of his claims. 
Dr. Pond now puts these questions : — ‘‘ What are we to 
think of Swedenborg ? Did he design to impose upon the 
world, or not? Was he a wilful impostor, or a self-deluded 
monomaniac ?’’ And his answer follows :—‘‘ The latter is 
the more charitable supposition, and I think the more rea- 
sonable one. It is that which, with much confidence, I 
adopt.’”? ‘The volume concludes with an attempt by the 
writer to account for the fact, that ‘‘so many intelligent 
and sensible persons fall into the errors and absurdities of 
Swedenborg.”’ 

The Preface to the work entitled ‘‘ Mesmer and Sweden- 
borg’ informs us that the author’s ‘‘ object is to present, 
under a new form, a plea for the truth ”’ ; that ‘‘ he regards 
himself as entering into direct codperation with the purposes 
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of Providence ”’ ; and that ‘‘ he has no scruple to avow it as 
his firm conviction, that the phenomena of Mesmerism have 
been developed in this age with the express design of con- 
firming the message of Swedenborg, — of testifying, by ea- 
ternal evidence, to the absolute truth’of the disclosures and 
the doctrines which he has promulgated to the world.”?” We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find Professor Bush deeming 
it worth while, in his Introduction, to ‘‘ bespeak,’’ as he 
does, ‘‘ a charitable and favorable opinion on the part of his 
readers as to the intrinsic reliableness of his statements ”’ ; 
nor that he should devote his first chapter to the question, 
whether Swedenborg’s own condition of mind, during the 
period of his alleged supernatural intercourse with the spirit- 
ual world, may not be accounted for on the principles of so 
wonderful a science as Mesmerism. After deciding this 
question satisfactorily, as he believes, in the negative, he pro- 
ceeds to fill one hundred and thirty-four pages with the mar- 
vels of animal magnetism, as related by various witnesses ; 
and having assumed them to be undoubted facts, and con- 
vinced himself that they are analogous to, if not identical 
with, ‘‘ the phenomena which Swedenborg has affirmed in 
respect to the laws of being and acting in the spiritual 
world,”’ he declares the conclusion to be irresistible, that the 
New Church can now offer to skeptics in support of its doc- 
trines what amounts to miraculous evidence, addressed to 
the senses. Not content, however, with the array of proofs 
presented in the body of his work, Professor Bush gives us, 
in an Appendix of one hundred and twenty pages, the old 
account of Rev. William Tennent’s trance, an ancient Swed- 
ish document respecting the relation of the New Church 
doctrines to animal magnetism, the Seeress of Prevorst’s 
strange experience and revelations, and, what is the most 
startling of all, the visions of a young man by the name of 
Davis, now in New York, who has been for some time pre- 
tending to make fresh communications from the spiritual 
world, and in respect to whom the Professor uses this lan- 
guage :— ‘‘ It is an inevitable inference, that if the facts 
affirmed in the case of Davis are such as I have claimed, 
the revelations of Swedenborg bear the stamp of heaven.” 
The object of the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The Doctrines 
of Spinoza and Swedenborg identified, By * * *,” is 
to point out several resemblances which the principles taught 
respectively by those philosophers bear to one another, ‘* so 
VOL. XLII. —4TH S. VOL. VII. NO. I. 12 
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far as they claim a scientific ground ”’ ; leaving it of course 
to be inferred, that, as the ‘‘ Ethics” of Spinoza was pub- 
lished nearly one hundred years before Swedenborg gave to 
the world his ‘‘ True Christian Religion,” the latter bor- 
rowed from the former ; or, if otherwise, that it would not 
have required miraculous illumination to enable a great mind 
to originate in the eighteenth century what a like mind, by 
its natural powers, had produced in the seventeenth. For this 
end he quotes from their books a long series of passages, 
and attempts by means of them to show, that the two writers 
inculcated the same things, or nearly the same, respecting 
“‘ God,”’? ‘** Modes,” ‘* Knowledge,” ‘‘ Salvation,’’ and 
other topies, to the number of forty-two. He then en- 
deavours to prove, by citations from Swedenborg’s writings, 
that he himself ‘‘ did not regard his revelations as miraculous, 
but merely natural,’ and concludes with language of this 
kind :—‘‘ 1 am quite sure that the whole system, i. e. the 
whole life and pretensions of Swedenborg, are to be re- 
garded only from a natural point of view.” 

Such are the leading topics of the several publications be- 
fore us. Were we to criticize these works, as we feel strong- 
ly tempted to do, we should go beyond our original purpose, 
and transgress the limits to which we are for the present 
restricted. We may, however, remind our readers, that the 
second and third are the only volumes that this country 
has produced in opposition to Swedenborgianism, and ex- 
press the belief that they contain, notwithstanding their many 
faults, as satisfactory a refutation of that system as could 
have been expected from the ablest theologians of the Cal- 
vinistic school. We can also say, concerning the first and 
fourth, that, though coming from one in whose conclusions on 
any subject we should, for reasons not discreditable either 
to his learning or to his integrity, be exceedingly slow to 
confide, they afford, nevertheless, in our view, the most in- 
teresting and plausible defence of the doctrines of the New 
Church that has appeared in the English language. We will 
further remark respecting the last, which is but a small 
pamphlet, that, while its contents seem to us comparatively 
unimportant, we think the direction that the author’s in- 
quiries have taken is one which, if pursued to its ultimate 
issues, would lead every intelligent and candid mind to the 
conviction, that Swedenborg’s knowledge, instead of having 
come from heaven, was derived from sources on earth with- 
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in the reach of his natural powers. We believe that his 
philosophy does not contain a single statement, either of 
truth or of error, which had not been made by some one 
before he was born, or which such an intellect as he pos- 
sessed, acting in its own peculiar way and under the influence 
of his times, was incompetent to produce. Nor do we doubt 
that his theology, including his theory of the triple sense of 
Scripture and his reports about what seemed to him to be 
going on in the world of spirits, was wholly made up of 
materials gathered from mystics of an earlier or later age, 
and of the products of his own prolific, imaginative, and, in 
one respect at least, deluded mind. 

But we check ourselves. It was not our design to pass 
judgment on the claims of Swedenborg. Indeed, we find 
it difficult to prevent the rising within us of something like 
an emotion of shame, when we detect ourselves deliberately 
stating a proposition, which seems to our minds so nearly 
akin to a truism, as that Swedenborg was not specially com- 
missioned by God to teach the Christian world. And yet 
it is not to be denied, that unwonted regards have of late 
been turned towards this man. The disciples of Fourier 
are becoming students of his writings, and some of them al- 
ready talk as earnestly of ‘‘ correspondencies ”’ as of ‘* pha- 
lanxes.” The followers of Mesmer are in the habit of con- 
sulting the same oracles, and it is remarkable how quickly 
a change in one’s religious faith may follow the discovery of 
certain analogies between the visions of the Swedish seer 
and those of American “ clairvoyants.” Nor is it among 
the least noticeable signs of an increasing attention to the 
new faith, that Andover and Bangor have sent forth their 
strong words of rebuke. Is this faith, then, to prevail ? 
To some extent, but never widely. Its limited reception, 
however, will not be owing to the efforts of Orthodoxy, but 
to the spread of more just ideas of God, and more correct 
views respecting the character and. doctrines of the Sacred 
Scriptures, than belong to the system of the Genevan Re- 
former. An interesting topic is here presented ; but we can- 
not now pursue it. We only add the prediction, that the 
time will come when Calvinism, and Swedenborgianism, and 
Fourierism, and Mesmerism will alike be forgotten amid the 
triumphs of Christianity, as taught in its purity and complete- 
ness by the Saviour and his Apostles. 8. B. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Fourteenth Edition, .as revised 
by Dr. E. Rédiger. Translated by Tuomas J. Conant, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, etc., in Madison University, Hamilton, 
N.Y. With the Modifications of the Editions subsequent to the 
Eleventh, by Dr. Davigs, of Stepney College, London. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1846. S8vo. pp. 360. 

Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, as edited by Rédiger. Trans- 
lated, etc., by M. Sruart, Professor of Sacred Literature, 
Theological Seminary, Andover. Andover: Allen, Morrill, 
& Wardwell. 1846. S8vo. pp. 405. 


Tue Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius was highly commended 
by us, when a translation of it by Professor Conant appeared in 
1839.* The work has well sustained its popularity, so that 
fourteen editions of it have been printed in Germany, and sev- 
eral in this country. After the death of Gesenius, the fourteenth 
edition was edited by Professor Rodiger of Halle, with some 
changes and additions, which, on the whole, have made the work 
more valuable. In some particulars we should prefer it as Ge- 
nesius left it. 

Rédiger’s edition was published by an English editor, Dr. 
Davies of London, who adopted Professor Conant’s excellent 
translation of the eleventh edition without the slightest acknowl- 
edgment. It is now very properly reprinted in this country as 
Professor Conant’s translation. 

Professor Stuart, relinquishing the future publication of his own 
Grammar, has made another translation of the same work. In 
regard to his seeming departure, in so doing, from the courtesy 
which one Professor owes to another, he probably feels himself 
justified by the relinquishment of his own work. 

With respect to the comparative excellence of the two transla- 
tions we are not prepared to express a decided opinion. Both of 
them may be regarded as, in the main, good translations. We 
like Professor Conant’s because it retains the old nomencla- 
ture of the Hebrew tenses as given by Gesenius, in preference 
to the new one proposed by Rodiger. It also contains a curious 
and valuable comparative table of ancient alphabets, which is 
omitted in Professor Stuart’s. On the other hand, Stuart’s con- 
tains a couple of notes from Gesenius’s thirteenth edition, one of 
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which relates to the antiquity of alphabetical writing, and, as con- 
taining the opinion of so eminent a scholar as Gesenius, is inter- 
esting and valuable. We observe some marks of haste and care- 
lessness in Professor Stuart’s translation ; one of which occurs in 
the very first paragraph. On the other hand, that part of Pro- 
fessor Conant’s translated by the English editor contains some 
errors, which, however, have been corrected by Conant at the end 
of the book. The notes and additions by the translators are of 
no great importance, with the exception of the useful Chrestom- 
athies, which are appended to both. One addition by Professor 
Stuart to the rules of the Hebrew article we regard as positively 
bad, containing a doctrine inconsistent with the well known and 
established uses of the Hebrew article, and unsupported by the 
instances adduced, which admit of a less paradoxical explanation. 
The above-mentioned note is also quite a curiosity for its obscure 
and verbose phraseology. N. 





A Comprehensive Lexicon of the Greek Language, adapted to 
the Use of Colleges and Schools in the United States. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. By Joun Picker- 
inc. Boston: Wilkins, Carter, & Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 1456. 


To our learned countryman, the late Mr. Pickering, belongs 
the credit of having first published to the world the project of a 
Greek lexicon with English definitions. In the execution of the 
plan he was anticipated by the hasty work of Dr. Jones, who 
omitted the accents, except the circumflex, thereby rendering his 
labors of little critical value. Mr. Pickering was materially as- 
sisted in the preparation of his first edition by Dr. Oliver, at that 
time Professor in Dartmouth College, and later a resident in Cam- 
bridge, where he closed his life. This gentleman possessed the 
rarest professional skill, which was adorned by an accurate 
knowledge and exquisite taste in classical literature. The sin- 
gular modesty of his character concealed his great attainments 
from all except those who enjoyed his intimate acquaintance. 

The progress of Greek studies in the United States within the 
memory of the present generation is illustrated by the fact, that 
those two eminent scholars selected Schrevelius, because it ** was 
thought preferable to any other manual adapted to the use of 
schools.’’ They, however, used Schrevelius more as a basis and 
a vocabulary for their own work, than as an authoritative guide. 
Latin definitions, vague and unsatisfactory as those of Schreve- 
lius, needed essential modifications. The new lexicon of Mr. 
Pickering and Dr, Oliver was joyfully welcomed on its first ap- 
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arance by the classical scholars of our country ; and their 
learned labors were not long unacknowledged in England. The 
lexicon was published in 1826, and in a little more than two 
years a second and improved edition was made necessary by 
the increasing demand for the work, and in 1830 it was reprint- 
ed at Edinburgh. Donnegan’s Greek-English Lexicon, founded 
on the admirable ‘* Handworterbuch der Griechischen Sprache ” 
of Passow, constituted the next important step taken in Greek 
lexicography in English. ‘This volume was speedily repub- 
lished in the United States, and for several years almost exclud- 
ed other works from the schools. Donnegan’s work labored 
under important defects, and was any thing but a safe guide for 
the Greek scholar. A few years before Mr. Pickering’s death 
he resumed his Jexicographical labors, and gave the leisure which 
the duties of an arduous profession left him to the preparation 
of a new edition, which may very properly be called a new 
work. ‘The last sheet was finished and ready for the press only 
a few days before his death; the preparation of it being the 
final task which his dying hand performed. 

The Lexicon, in its present form, is in every respect an excel- 
lent one. It does great honor to the ability, unwearied industry, 
and vast attainments of its author. It is particularly adapted to 
the range of Greek works studied in the schools and colleges of 
the United States; and American editions of the classics have 
been specially referred to. It is well suited to the younger 
scholars, inasmuch as it contains, in alphabetical order, the ob- 
lique cases and the principal dialectical or unusual forms of 
anomalous nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and the principal 
tenses of anomalous verbs. But Mr. Pickering did not limit his 
task to this special object. He used all the aids which the re- 
cent works in philology and lexicography published in Europe, 
particularly in Germany, furnished him. Besides the contribu- 
tions of Dunbar, and Liddell and Scott, Mr. Pickering diligently 
consulted the work of Passow, both in the original German edi- 
tion, and in the new one edited by Rost and Palm, the lexicon 
of Jacobitz and Seidler, the excellent one of Pape, those of 
Schneider and Riemer, besides numerous lexicons and verbal 
indexes to particular authors, and the new Paris edition, not yet 
completed, of Stephens’s “ Thesaurus.” Besides these lexico- 
graphical works, Mr. Pickering availed himself of special trea- 
tises on the various branches of Hellenic antiquities. It is suffi- 
cient to mention Boeckh on the “ Public Economy of Athens,” 
and Platner on the “ Attic Process,” both of which, while ex- 
plaining the financial, political, judicial, and other problems 
growing out of the history of the Athenian commonwealth, have 
at the same time supplied important materials for the lexicogra- 
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pher. Mr. Pickering’s professional learning has been of great 
assistance to him in that portion of the lexicon which contains 
the technical terms of Athenian law and the administration of 
justice. We have found his lexicon excellent for the Attic ora- 
tors. Indeed, we have sometimes found words in it which are 
wanting in the larger work of Liddell and Scott. Mr. Picker- 
ing’s definitions are concise and exact; and though his plan did 
not admit of a full historical development of every word, upon 
the principles partially carried into effect by Passow, yet the 
reader of Greek literature will rarely turn away unsatisfied. 

The work is very handsomely and accurately printed. It ex- 
tends to 1456 pages, with three columns on a page, containing 
thus a vast amount of matter, with a remarkable economy of 


space. It is in every respect a very convenient and desirable 
book. F. 





An Essay on Primeval History. By Joun Kenrick, M. A- 
London. 1846. 12mo. pp. 162. 


Ir would hardly be doing justice to this Essay to pronounce a 
critical judgment upon it without reference to the fact stated in 
the Preface, that it was “intended to form an introduction to a 
larger work on the ancient history of Egypt, Assyria, Pheeni- 
cia, and the other Oriental countries whose civilization consti- 
tutes the earliest series of connected historical facts which has 
come down to us.” Parts of it, as the author observes, “ bear 
traces of its original destination’? ; but being ‘* more controver- 
sial than suited the character of historical writing,” he was led to 
give it to the public as a separate work. On the whole, we 
think that he has done wisely. The volume discusses questions 
on which many readers of pure history may not care to enter. 
The result, according to the author, is, that there is no such 
thing as “ primeval history”’; even the mythologies of ancient 
nations rest on no historical basis, though they may lead to “ his- 
torical inferences.” The Essay indicates a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the researches of modern science in the departments 
of geology, physiology, and ethnography; and in discussing 
their bearing on the antediluvian history contained in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, so far especially as chronology is concerned, the 
writer does not hesitate to express his conviction that this chro- 
nology, whether we follow the Greek Pentateuch, the Samaritan, 
or the Hebrew, cannot claim the ‘accuracy which belongs to a 
history founded on documentary or monumental evidence,” and 
ought no longer to be made the Procrustes’ bed by which all an- 
cient historical documents are to be measured. ‘The “ traditions 
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of the deluge are rather,” he thinks, ‘a very ancient hypothe- 
sis, than the reminiscence of a primeval fact.” He has various 
remarks on ancient theologies, on mythical relations, early civ- 
ilization and its seats, the origin of language, polytheism, and 
other topics more or less intimately connected with his general 
subject. We are not prepared to yield our entire assent to all 
his views and positions, and think that some of his generalizations 
are a little hasty; yet we commend his openness and honesty, 
and discover in the volume ample evidence of a devout, as 
well as acute and well informed, mind. It is written in an accu- 
rate and agreeable style, and brings together many useful mate- 
rials of thought. Ls 





Papers on Literature and Art. By S. Marcaret Fouuer, Au- 
thor of “* A Summer on the Lakes,” ** Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” etc. Two Parts. New York: Wiley & 
Putnam. 1846. 12mo. pp. 164, 183. 


THEsE volumes, consisting mostly of selections from Miss Ful- 
ler’s writings, including, as she informs us in her Preface, some 
of her earliest, as well as latest, productions, form part of ** Wi- 
ley and Putnam’s Library of American Books.” They bear 
marks throughout of a vigorous mind, discriminating thought, 
varied and ever ready power, with candid and fearless expres- 
sion. In the use of language — freedom, copiousness, richness, 
and precision of words — Miss Fuller has few superiors. By this 
alone one is repaid for reading these pages, differ as he may 
from the opinions he finds there. And besides this there is a ful- 
ness of meaning, and a kindness as well as boldness of utter- 
ance, which make us forget differences, or care not for them. 
Indeed, in regard to this writer, extravagant as have seemed to 
us some of her views and words (much less so, however, in this 
publication, than in the others referred to in the title-page), we 
are inclined to use the generous language in which she herself 
has summed up her remarks on the modern British poets : — 
“For myself, I think that where there is such beauty and 
strength, we can afford to be silent about slight defects; and 
that we refine our taste more effectually by venerating the grand 
and lovely, than by detecting the little and mean.” The last 
epithets have no application here ; but the others are strictly ap- 
propriate. 

We therefore do not stop to point out defects, or consider ob- 
jections frequently heard. We have run through this collection 
of pieces with pleasure and profit: That which pleases us least, 
and the only one, perhaps, that will give much offence, is the view 
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of “ American Literature.” That she does that literature injus- 
tice, most will feel; that she is greatly unjust to one of our 
living historians, and several of our poets, many will earnestly 
say. And none, we think, will fail to notice an oracular air and 
magisterial decision, hardly indicative of meekness, nor helping 
to inspire in those ignorant of the writer entire confidence in the 
soundness of her judgment. But for perspicuity of style, for 
which she has not always been noted, for freedom and fresh- 
ness of thought, for delicacy and affluence of imagination, with 
evident truthfulness of heart, these publications deserve to be 
known and read. H. 





Christianity: the Deliverance of the Soul and its Life. By 
Wittiam Mountrorp, M. A. London: Chapman, Brothers. 
1846. 16mo. pp. 117. 


Mr. Mountrorn’s style, well suited to the character of a 
work like the “ Martyria,’’ which was commended by us in a 
former number,* and peculiarly rich as it is in many respects, 
reminding us, if we may compare things so dissimilar, of the 
mellow light of some old cathedral, is somewhat too diffuse, we 
think, for sermons. The two discourses before us (for the vol- 
ume consists of two sermons, with notes), as it seems to us, want 
compactness and a steady, straightforward movement; the man- 
ner is occasionally a little slipshod ; yet they contain many ear- 
nest and striking thoughts, and some passages of great beauty. 
The notes, however, — called by the author, ‘* Comments on the 
foregoing Discourses,” — and the “* Thoughts to conclude with,” 
we must confess, have interested us quite as much as the discour- 
ses themselves. The breathings of a devout spirit, which so en- 
hanced the charm and value of the “ Martyria,” also interpene- 
trates the present little volume ; and, accompanied, as they are, 
with a lifelike freshness which never fails to attract, they will 
cause the few affectations of style which appear to be readily 
pardoned. An American edition has just appeared. L. 





The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. London. 1846. 8vo. 


THERE are few works of the present day the appearance of 
which ministers of religion with small libraries, Sunday-school 





* We are glad of this opportunity of referring to the American edition of 
this book, to which Rev. f D. Huntington has prefixed a valuable Preface. 
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teachers, and individuals and families generally desirous of ob- 
taining an intimate acquaintance with the Bible and the various 
matters of history, biography, antiquities, rites, customs, names, 
and the like, contained or referred to in it, have cause to hail 
with more sincere pleasure than'this work, from the prolific pen 
of Dr. Beard. It is written with much care ; it is full, omitting 
nothing, so far as we have observed, which might be expected to 
appear in a work of this kind; it gives the results of learning 
without its repulsive technicalities ; it is adapted to the present 
“advanced state of knowledge on the subject of Biblical anti- 
quities ” ; and, what constitutes a great recommendation, it is free, 
we believe, from all doctrinal or sectarian peculiarities, and so 
is suited to the use of all Christians. How Dr. Beard can find 
time, amid his- multiplied duties, to write so many books, and 
write so well, it appears not easy to explain. He must be a 
most indefatigable student, and is putting the public under great 
obligation to him for the fruit thus yielded in copious measure. 
The work, which contains maps and numerous wood engravings, 
is furnished at a very reasonable price, and is to be completed in 
forty parts, of which twelve have been received here. L. 





Letters on Palestine: or Sketches of Travel along the Eastern 
Shores of the Mediterranean. By Tuomas Wetts. Second 
Edition. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 1846. 12mo. pp. 315. 


Tue title of this volume, though not an assuming one, may 
occasion some disappointment to the reader, by leading him to 
expect, not perhaps a better book, but one of a different de- 
scription. It conveys the impression, that the peculiar charm of 
the epistolary style may be expected. The reader hopes to 
learn something respecting the author personally, and the friends 
to whom he writes; to be presented with the various incidents of 
travel, and share the first impressions of an eyewitness. Such 
expectations the book will but rarely gratify. It is arranged in 
the form of letters, but there is no attempt at the epistolary 
style. ‘The author describes, indeed, from personal observation ; 
but gives his impressions, not as a traveller writing to his friends 
amidst the excitement of adventure, but as a traveller returned 
home and writing for the public. 

We know not but that something of the disappointment of 
which we have spoken has prevented us from appreciating the 
real merits of the work. It is a book, however, we readily 
admit, comprising in a small compass much valuable information 
with regard to the Holy Land, its present aspect, and its ancient 
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customs. Its numerous references to the Bible add much to its 
value. Of information or remark strictly original we have met 
but little. As the author modestly observes in his Preface, ‘ lit- 


tle can be added to the mass of information already published 
on the subject of Palestine.” B. 





Fact and Fiction: a Collection of Stories. By L. Maria 
Cuixp, Author of “ Letters from New York,” etc. New York: 
C. 8. Francis & Co. 1846. 12mo. pp. 282. 


TE stories which are here collected into one neat volume 
have already afforded pleasure, as they have from time to time 
issued from the press, to a large number of readers. The viva- 
city, warmth, and benevolence of sentiment which characterize 
Mrs. Child’s writings have made her one of our most popular 
female authors. Nothing that comes from her pen is dull. Her 
mind is awake, keen-sighted, and active, — her heart full of sen- 
sibility and sympathy. A severe criticism might object to her 
enthusiasm as sometimes excessive, and detect in her style oc- 
casional extravagances and offences against a correct taste, — 
might charge her with errors of judgment, perhaps with ultra- 
ism and mysticism. But whilst her stories and letters breathe 
such a humane spirit, are quickened by such liveliness of thought 
and fancy, are made interesting by such variety and force of 
illustration and description, and abound with such lofty senti- 
ments, it is more pleasant to speak of their virtues than of their 
defects, and whilst reading them one almost forgets that he has 
detected any faults. R. 





The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, 
for the Year 1847. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1846. 12mo: 
pp- 351. 

The Unitarian Annual Register, for the Year 1847. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 12mo. pp. 64. 


Tue *“ American Almanac,” for some time past under the edi- 
torial care of Mr. Francis Bowen, has deservedly long enjoyed a 
high reputation for its accuracy, and the fulness and variety of 
statistical and miscellaneous information contained in it. The 
astronomical calculations, contributed by Professor Peirce, need 
only his name as a guaranty for their fidelity. In the present vol- 
ume will be found the new tariffs both of England and the Unit- 
ed States, a tabular view of the railroads of both countries, more 
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perfect than has been before given, an account of the Paris Ob- 
servatory translated from Arago, and other matter, rendering the 
Almanac for 1847 one of the most interesting and valuable of the 
series. 

The “ Unitarian Annual Register” for this, its second year, 
we consider as superior to its predecessor. Some errors which 
found admission into the last have been corrected, and some de- 
ficiencies supplied. The present number, however, is more im- 
perfect than it should have been. Thus, to give but one class of 
examples, in the list of “ clergymen deceased,” which is meant to 
give their place of residence, when known, so distinguished a 
man as Dr. Mayhew, formerly pastor of the West Church, Bos- 
ton, appears in the catalogue simply as “ Jona. Mayhew,” both 
the honorary title in other instances given and the place of res- 
idence being omitted. ‘ R. Little,” of Washington, appears as 
having died at Kennebunk, Me., and “ Isaac Smith,” whose lat- 
ter as well as his earlier years were spent in this country, is giv- 
en as belonging to England. Such deficiencies, or errors, — and 
we might mention others,— we are unable to explain. The 
*“ Register,” useful as we doubt not it will be found, is certainly 
susceptible of improvement, and should bear marks of the ut- 
most care in its preparation. L. 





The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Jarep 
Sparks. Second Series. Vol. XI. Boston: Little & Brown. 
1846. 16mo. pp. 443. 


Tue whole of this volume is devoted to a biography of Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur, by Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, who 
has shown great diligence in collecting information relating to 
the life of the subject of the memoir. Were we to criticize the 
volume, we should say that portions of it are unnecessarily 
minute, and its moral tone not so thoroughly Christian as were 
to be wished. We consider it by far the least valuable of the 
series. L. 





Outlines of Physical Geography: designed as a Companion to 
the Common School Geography, and for the Use of Grammar 
and High Schools. By Joun Q. Day. Boston: J. Munroe 
& Co. 1846. 12mo. pp. viii, 177. 


WE took up this book to give it a cursory examination, from 
respect for our friend the author, and from our interest in the 
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cause of common school education; but soon found ourselves 
reading it continuously for our own instruction and edification. 
It is compiled with great care and accuracy, and from a care- 
ful collation of the best authorities on the subjects of which it 
treats. It fills a place previously void in our list of school-books, 
and fills it so well that we can desire no improvement, except 
such as will naturally be suggested to the author for future edi- 
tions by the experience of those who shall make use of it. It 
furnishes, with reference to the principal phenomena of the 
earth, the atmosphere, the ocean, and the distribution of plants, 
animals, and the races of man, the principles and rudiments of 
knowledge, with just as much of interesting detail as will be 
likely to adhere to the scholar’s memory, but without any of 
those weary catalogues of isolated facts which belong to an en- 
cyclopeedia or gazetteer, but not to a school-book. It is a per- 
fectly unostentatious volume, marked by none of the tricks of 
book-making, and brought before the public without any of the 
machinery of puffing, by which inferior text-books are forced 
into unmerited popularity. But where it wins its way into our 
schools, it will not be easily displaced ; nor is it less adapted for 
general reading and reference, than for the pariicular purpose 
to which it is dedicated on its title-page. P. 





A Grammar of the English Language ; for the Use of Schools. 
By W.H. Wettus, M. A., Instrueter in Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. Andover: Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell. 
1846. 12mo. pp. 204. 

New Theories of Grammar. A brief Review of Four differ- 
ent Theories of English Grammar, opposed to that of Mur- 
ray. With an Appendix, giving some Account of Particles, 
Combinations, Auxiliaries, Ellipses, Idiomatic Phrases, etc. 
By Joun Go.pssury, Compiler of the “Common School 


Grammar” and “ Sequel,” etc. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 
1846. 12mo. pp. 82. 


Mr. Wetts’s Grammar appears to be very thorough, and in 
preparing it a multitude of authorities were consulted, some of 
them, however, hardly worth referring to. Parts of it are de- 
signed to be passed over by beginners; yet it may be doubted 
whether the portions printed in larger type and intended for their 
use may not prove too difficult for them, if they come to the study 
very young. Great labor has been bestowed on the definitions 
and illustrations, and many nice points of construction are briefly 
discussed, and examples of usage by the best writers are given. 
VOL. XLII. —4TH S. VOL. VII. NO. I. 13 
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Whatever difference of opinion there may be as tothe precise 
merits of the manual, it is certainly entitled to a careful examina- 
tion. — It does not fall within the class censured by Mr. Goldsbury, 
and, if he fairly represents the four which he reviews (which 
we see no cause to doubt), with reason. The multiplication of 
grammars for our schools, advocating new theories, has of late 
become a crying evil, and in pity to the numberless pupils who 
are thereby made to undergo daily martyrdom, it is time some- 
thing was done to check it. Mr. Goldsbury makes out a very 
good defence of the “‘system of Murray and others of the same 


school.”’ i 





Ingentives to the Cultivation of the Science of Geology: de- 
signed for the Use of the Young. By S. 8. Ranpatt, Depu- 
ty Superintendent of Common Schools of the State of New 
York, etc. New York: Greely & McElrath. 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 189. 


Mr. Ranpatu’s book contains somewhat more than the title 
promises. The origin and progress of geological science, its 
general principles, and divisions, and practical results, are briefly 
treated, in a clear and simple manner, free from unnecessary 
technicalities ; the whole forming a volume which will be found 
eminently serviceable to the young, who may wish to know 
something on a subject that is now occupying a large share of 
public attention, and presents results equally interesting and 
wonderful. L. 





Morals of Manners; or Hints for our Young People. By 
Miss Sepewick, Author of “ Home,” “ Poor Rich Man,” etc. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1846. 24mo. pp. 63. 


Miss Sepewicx’s aim as an author is usefulness, and we can- 
not but regard with the highest respect one who subordinates 
sentiment and fancy to the ends of homely, but needed instruc- 
tion. These “ Hints for our young people” are just what they 
want, — plain and direct, yet conveyed in that gentle tone of ex- 
pression which is sure to win a grateful perusal. Her remarks 
upon those childish faults, which, if indulged, harden into ill- 
manners, are suited to the time and the country in which she 
writes. She will have the thanks of many an American mother. 
We notice but a single blemish ; — Miss Sedgwick is not alone in 
quoting the maxim, “A merciful man is merciful to his beast,” 
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as a part of Scripture; but it is “the righteous man” of whom 
the Scripture saith that he “ regardeth the life of his beast.” . 





Christian Non- Resistance, in all its Important Bearings, il- 
lustrated and defended. By Apin Batiov. Philadelphia. 
1846. 12mo. pp. 240. 


WE do not assent to every thing found in this treatise, yet we 
can commend it as the production of an honest and iadependent 
mind, containing arguments, reasoning, and historical and other 
anecdotes, which are both interesting and instructive. L. 





Lyra Innocentium: Thoughts in Verse on Christian Children, 
their Ways and their Privileges. New York: Wiley and 
Putnam. 1846. 16mo. pp. 360. 


Keste’s “ Christian Year” is well known to lovers of religious 
poetry ; and some of its pieces have been much and deservedly 
admired. The “Lyra Innocentium,” from the same hand, was 
originally designed to be ‘‘ a sort of ‘Christian Year’ for teach- 
ers and nurses, and others who are much employed about chil- 
dren.” It contains many fine thoughts and verses, interspersed 
with extravagant conceits and labored rhymes. It shows no ordi- 
nary genius, a lively imagination, great purity of thought and 
spirituality of sentiment. There is, however, occasionally, some 
obscurity in the style, and the whole book rests upon a basis 
of forms and doctrines that must greatly mar the enjoyment 
and satisfaction, which Christian readers in general would oth- 
erwise find in poetry that is, upon the whole, so much above 
the common level. Notwithstanding these imperfections, it is a 
pleasing and striking book, and a welcome addition to the Chris- 
tian’s small library of good devotional poetry. B. 





Angel-Voices; or Words of Counsel for overcoming the 
World. After the Mode of Richter’s “ Best Hours.” Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 1846. pp. 96. 16mo. 


_ Waivine a little affectation of manner in the getting up of this 
small volume, and occasionally of thought and style in the selec- 
tions (for it consists almost exclusively of selections), we can 
commend it to the attention of those who are fond of choice mor- 
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sels from known and popular writers, some of them of a high 
order. The selection at the top of page 36, ascribed to the 
“Christian Examiner,” belongs to Coleridge. ‘. 





The Diadem for MDCCCXLVII. A Present for all Seasons 
with Ten Engravings from Pictures by Leutze, Sully, Gray, 
etc. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1847. 4to. pp..100. 


WE cannot say whether this is the best of the “ Annuals,” or 
not, for we seldom go beyond the decorations of this class of 
writings. Butin the present instance we have read the whole for 
the sake of the friend under whose care it was published ; and we 
can honestly pronounce it a very pleasant book, — consisting al- 
most entirely of translations from the German, which are execut- 
ed with unusual success. A story, divided into three parts, and 
rendered into English from a German version of the original 
French of Toepfler (whose “German Novels” are scarcely 
known in this country), occupies the larger portion of the vol- 
ume. ‘The plates are engraved in Sartain’s best manner. __ G. 





A Sermon of the Perishing Classes in Boston: preached at the 
Melodeon, on Sunday, August 30, 1846. By THEopore Par- 
KER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Church in 
Boston. Boston. 1846. 12mo. pp. 28. 


A Sermon ui Immortal Life: preached at the Melodeon, on 
Sunday, September 20, 1846. By Tueopore Parker, Min- 
ister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Church in Boston. 
Boston : Jordan & Wiley. 1846. 8vo. pp. 32. 

A Sermon for the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Standing 
of the First Church in Newbury on its present Site, October 
20, 1846. By Rev. Leonarp WirninerTon, Pastor of said 
Church. Newburyport. 1846. S8vo. pp. 20. 

A Discourse on the Evangelical Alliance. By Witu1am P. Ti- 
DEN, Minister of the Second Congregational Church in Concord, 
N. H. Concord. 1846. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Rights and Condition of Women; considered in the 
** Church of the Messiah,” November 8, 1846. By Samvue. 
J. May. Syracuse. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Temperance Cause. A Discourse delivered before the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Total Abstinence Society, on Sunday Even- 
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ing, November 8, 1846. By Ezra S. Gannett, Minister of 
the Federal Street Church. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
1846. S8vo. pp. 23. 


A Thanksgiving Discourse, delivered before the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Rochester, by its Pastor, F. W. Hottanp, Novem- 
ber 26, 1846. Rochester. 8vo. pp. 22. 


Scriptural Temperance. A Sermon delivered in the Hollis 
Street Meeting-house, Boston, on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 
26, 1846. By Davin Fospick, Jr., Minister of Hollis Street 
Society. Boston: N. W. Clapp & Son. 1846. 8vo. pp. 26. 


Urania: a Rhymed Lesson. By Ottver WenpeLtt Homes. 
Pronounced before the Mercantile Library Association, Octo- 
ber 14, 1846. Second Edition. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & 
Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Address delivered at the Opening of the New Medical College 
in North Grove Street, Boston, November 6, 1846. By Hon. 
Epwarp Everett, LL. D. And the Introductory Lecture. 
By Georce Haywarp, M. D. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & 
Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 36. 


Mr. ParKer’s sermon presents a terrible picture of the vice, 
shame, and suffering of the poor in the city of Boston, which 
we wish we could say that we thought exaggerated. Some of 
his expressions, indeed, we must think unhappily chosen. — The 
**Sermon of [on] Immortal Life” contains a great many just 
views, and many noble thoughts, and though we might be dis 
posed to question some of the positions, yet we rejoice to see the 
evidence for human immortality derived from the soul of man, 
and scattered abroad through the universe, gathered up and 
presented in fresh and eloquent language. — Mr. Withington’s 
sermon deserves a place among the documents which go to 
illustrate the religious history of New England, and particular- 
ly the rise and influence of Arminianism in its churches. It 
is written with his usual ability and independence of thought and 
expression. — Mr. Tilden well exposes the folly and inconsisten- 
cy, on the part of the “ Evangelical Alliance,” of adopting a 
‘doctrinal basis,” the effect of which is to exclude from the 
union the majority of Christian believers. The discourse is a 
good one, and well-timed. — Dr. Gannett urges the claims of the 
Temperance cause on the attention of the community, and ex- 
amines the causes of the reaction which has taken place, noticing 
errors which have been committed, and then proceeds to speak 
more particularly of the duty of young men in connection with 
this reform, and of the motives which should incite them to labor 
in it with diligence and zeal. — Mr. May strongly advocates the 
right of women, “if they see fit, to take part in the public coun- 
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sels, and influence by their votes, if they please, public elections,” 
to “ take part in the constructing and administering of our civil 
institutions,” in fact, to do whatever man is authorized to do. 
With his usual persuasive eloquence, he replies to objections 
and presents views which are worthy of consideration. — Mr. 
Holland’s is a Thanksgiving Discourse of the right sort, dwelling 
on the topics suited to the occasion, which are treated with a fresh- 
ness and freedom which, in these occasional, and particularly fes- 
tival, sermons we prefer to any profound or dry discussion of ab- 
stract principles.— Mr. Fosdick in his Thanksgiving Sermon reads 
a severe lecture on “ intemperate zeal,’ however manifested, 
specifying particularly the several topics of slavery, intemper- 
ance “ narrowly so called,” war, and poverty. The sermon de- 
fines his position, and whatever objections any may urge against 
it, none will deriy it the credit of being open, free, and explicit. — 
We do not speak extravagantly of Dr. Holmes’s “* Rhymed Les- 
son,” nor mean to use mere stereotyped phraseology, when we 
say that it is full of wisdom and poetry; it presents truths which 
furnish ample food for thought; sparkles (as what that he writes 
does not?) with gems of wit, and hits the follies of the age ina 
vein of light, delicate, and good-humored satire. The close is 
in a solemn strain of patriotic feeling, “soothing,” yet monitory. 
— After adverting in a manner suited to the occasion to the his- 
tory and statistics of the Medical School, President Everett of- 
fers some just reflections on the claims of the profession to pub- 
lic respect and confidence, and on the services it has rendered 
to science, and concludes by referring to the influence which it 
is capable of exerting on the cause of morality and religion. 
The specific subject of Dr. Hayward’s Lecture is, ** The Duties 
of the Medical Profession,” which he treats at considerable 
length, and, we should say, with much discrimination, and cer- 
tainly in a liberal spirit. 





*.* Mrs. Lee’s Translation of Correggio. — In our notice of 
this book it should have been stated, that the fact of omissions was 
alleged with regard to the third edition of the original, — 1832. 
Mrs. Lee’s copy, we learn, was of the second edition, — 1820, — 
to which we have no reason to doubt her fidelity. w. 
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Ecclesiastical Record. — Since our last publication, Rev. Mr. Hun- 
tington has resigned his ministry at Ashby. — Rev. Mr. Motte, who has 
been for some time preaching at Greenfield, has left that place, and the 
se will probably remain vacant through the winter.— Rev. Mr. 

olsom, formerly of Haverhill, has taken charge of the ministry-at-large 
in Charlestown. — Rev. Mr. Clapp, late of Savannah, has engaged to 
supply the pulpit at West Roxbury for a year. 

he Universalist meeting-house in Woburn has passed into the hands 
of Unitarians, who will in future maintain religious services there. — 
The corner-stone of the Lee Street church, Cambridge, which the con- 
gregation recently formed under Rev. Mr. Muzzey are building, was 
laid, with appropriate services, on the 7th of November. — The meet- 
ing-house which has been erected the past season for the First Congre- 
gational Society in Lexington, and was nearly ready for dedication, 
was destroyed by fire on the night of December 17th. 

In our last number we spoke of an attempt which had been made to 

ather a congregation of Irish Protestants in this city, under the care of 
Bex. Mr. Fisher, formerly pastor of a congregation at Markethill, in 
the North of Ireland. Although commenced only a few weeks since, 
the undertaking has been successful, and a society has been organized 
under the name of ‘‘ The First Independent Irish Protestant Church 
and Society.’? ‘They have removed from their former place of worship 
to a much more commodious and central hall in Chapman Place, 
School Street. — We find in the ‘* Harbinger ’’ of December 19th the 
following notice : — ‘‘ We learn that Rev. William H. Channing has 
accepted the invitation to hold religious services in Boston this winter, 
with a view to the establishment of a church on the broad, humanitary 
principles of the Gospel, irrespective of creeds or dogmas.”’ 

The increase of religious societies in this city is even more worthy of 
notice than the increase of population. Every form of opinion seems to 
find an opportunity for assuming a visible organization. That the city 
which the Puritans founded should distinguish itself by the diversities 
of worship and doctrine to which it gives support, is a circumstance 
that might suggest some pregnant reflections. We are frequently sur- 
prised by hearing of some new religious movement, which, for a time 
at least, meets with success. Besides the older and larger denomina- 
tions, whose churches are multiplying among us, a Mormonite meeting 
is regularly held on the Lord’s day, a large Adventist society has sur- 


vived the overthrow of Mr. Miller’s predictions, and the placard of ‘The . 


Christian Israelite Society ’’. meets our eye every Sunday, as we pass 


through one of our central streets. The German newspaper just es- 
tablished in this city informs us that there are three German churches 
here, — one a Roman Catholic, one occupied by the ‘‘ United Reform 
and Lutheran Congregation,” and one built by the ‘‘ Lutheran Society.’’ 
From the same source we learn that ‘‘ there is also a respectable Jew- 
ish synagogue here, which numbers a good many Germans among its 
members, and whose Rabbi, moreover, is a German.’’ We believe that 
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the present number of churches in Boston is sufficient for the wants of 
the church-going population. 

We cannot refrain from noticing a practice which is beginning to 
prevail among us, of substituting a ceremony of induction by officers of 
a religious society, in place of installation services conducted by minis- 
ters invited for the purpose. Within a few months two examples of 
this kind have occurred in Boston, one in Salem, one in Lynn, and a 
somewhat analogous case in Cambridge. We hope such a change in 
our ecclesiastical usages will not be generally adopted without due con- 
sideration. If some slight advantage may result in point of conven- 
ience, — which is,probably a chief consideration with those who have 
admitted the change,—it is immensely outweighed by the greater dignity 
and wider sympathy which belong to the usual mode of introduction 
into the pastoral charge. The connection between minister and people 
has already become so loose, that we regret another step should be 
taken which must still farther lessen its importance in the eyes of the 
community. That no possible harm can follow from preserving a cus- 
tom which two centuries have established in our churches, and that 
some benefits will be secured by retaining it, seems to us too clear to 
admit of question. 


Semiannual Convention. — The autumnal Unitarian Convention was 
held the last year at Philadelphia, Penn. Excellent arrangements were 
made for the purpose by the First Unitarian Congregational society of 
that city. In consequence of the distance from most of their homes, 
which rendered attendance both inconvenient and expensive, the number 
of brethren present from other places was small ; not more than twen- 
ty-five ministers appeared from our own body. In the course of the 
meetings, Elder Charles Plumer of the Christian Connection, and Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott, an accredited minister of the Society of Friends, who 
were present, were invited to take seats in the Convention. The 
want of a larger attendance, however, occasioned no lack of animation 
in the debates. Every thing proceeded in the most pleasant manner, 
and upon the minds of those who were there no other than a useful, as 
well as agreeable, impression could have been left. The discussions 
were free, and presented considerable difference of opinion ; but they 
were conducted in the best spirit, and were marked by a practical and 
religious tone beyond what we have noticed in some of our previous 
Conventions. ‘The generous hospitality shown by our Philadelphia 
friends cannot be forgotten; nor the judicious manner in which the 
business was arranged, and the rules of the Convention were enforced, 
by its officers. We were confirmed by the experience of another year 
in the belief that these autumnal meetings are among the most efficient 
methods which could have been adopted for promoting the harmony and 
increasing the strength of our denomination. 

The Convention was opened on Tuesday evening, October 20, 1846, 
in the Unitarian church, where all the subsequent sessions were held. 
After being called to order by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston, a commit- 
tee of nomination were appointed, who reported the names of Rev. 
Francis Parkman, D. D., of Boston, as President, Hon. Albert Fear- 
ing of Boston, Prof. W. R. Johnson of Philadelphia, and Rev. F. A. 
Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y., as Vice-Presidents; Rev. A. R. Pope of 
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Kingston, Mass., and Rev. Thomas Hill of Waltham, Mass., as Secre- 
taries; and these gentlemen were elected officers of the Convention. 
After a few words from the President, and a cordial welcome in the 
name of his congregation from Rev. Mr. Furness, Rev. Mr. Lothrop, as 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements appointed by the last Con- 
vention, offered three resolutions for consideration at the future meet- 
ings. ‘The Convention then attended upon the religious services of the 
evening. Prayers were offered by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, 
and the sermon was preached by Rev. E. B. Hall of Providence, R. I., 
from Jeremiah xxiii. 28, on the duty which devolves on us of sepa- 
rating ‘* the chaff’’ from ‘‘ the wheat,’’ the essential from the unimpor- 
tant, in religion. 

On Wednesday morning the Convention assembled at nine o’clock. 
Prayer was offered by the President. After some discussion upon the 
best method of obtaining a full attendance on future Conventions, which 
resulted in referring the subject to the Committee of Arrangements, the 
first resolution was taken up for discussion, namely : — 

Resolved, That in holding our first Convention in the city of William 
Penn, we would express our respect for his Christian character and servi- 
ces, our sympathy with his humane and spiritual views, and our earnest ho 
that they may have increasing power over the minds of Christian people, 
and the policy of Christian nations. 

Remarks were made at some length by different gentlemen, after 
which the resolution was unanimously adopted. A recess was then 
taken for a few minutes. On the reassembling of the Convention a let- 
ter was read from the First Independent Church in Baltimore, request- 
ing that the next Convention might be held in that city. After a few 
remarks, the subject was deferred to a later hour. The second resolu- 
tion was then taken up, namely : — 

Resolved, That the state of morals in our country, the condition of the 
Christian church at large, and of that portion of it within our own field, is 
such as to give us deep solicitude for the future, to move us to thorough 
examination of our hearts and ways, and call us to a solemn consider- 
ation alike of our spiritual wants, and the means of promoting more faith- 
fully the cause of Christ. 


The discussion upon this resolution occupied the rest of the morning, 
which however was prolonged till three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted, prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Burnap of Baltimore, and the Convention adjourned. 

On Wednesday evening religious services were again attended, when 
the devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston, 
and a sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Helis of Bangor, Me., from 
2 Peter iii. 13, on the past unfaithfulness and the future duty of the 
Church in bringing in the ‘* new heavens and new earth,”’ or in realiz- 
ing the divine idea of society inculeated by Christ. 

On Thursday morning the Convention met at nine o’clock. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Fox of Boston. A letter of sympathy in the pur- 

ses of the meeting was read, from Rev. Mr. Kay of Northumberland, 

enn. ‘The Committee of Arrangements reported an addition to the rules 
of the Convention, to the effect that circular letters be sent in future 
to the churches of our faith, urging the attendance both of ministers 
and people on these semiannual occasions. The third resolution was 
then read in these words : — 
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Resolved, That we insist now, as heretofore, upon the duty of all Chris- 
tians to labor to extend the Gospel and its influences throughout the world, 
and that, whilst we rejoice in se has been done amongst ourselves for the 
distant places of our land, and especially among the destitute of our towns 
and cities, we lament that so much apathy exists upon the whole subject, and 
would regard all that has been accomplished but as the beginning of a great 
work to which we are called of God and our own consciences. 


The debate on this resolution was interrupted, that the subject of the 
letter from Baltimore read on the previous day might receive attention. 
After remarks from different individuals, presenting on the one hand the 
claims of the Baltimore society, and on the other pressing the consider- 
ation of the great distance from New England, where most of the breth- 
ren reside, it was resolved to send a letter in reply, which should express j 
the interest which the members of the Convention felt in the church at 
Baltimore, but should decline the invitation for the next year, though 
with the hope of accepting it at some future time ; and Rev. Messrs. 
Lothrop, Farley, and Hedge were appointed a committee to prepare 
such areply. A resolution was then offered by Rev. Mr. Farley, and 
unanimously adopted, expressing fraternal and cordial regards towards 
the members of the Christian Connection, as laborers with us ‘‘ in a com- 
moncause.’’ The names of a Committee of Arrangements for the next 
year having been reported by a committee of nomination, the following 

rsons were appointed, viz. Rev. Samuel Osgood, Rev. J. F. Clarke, 

ev. Alonzo Hill, H. P. Fairbanks, Esq., and Hon. Albert Fearing. 
The discussion of the third resolution offered by the committee was 
then resumed, and after several gentlemen had spoken at considerable ! 
length, and Mrs. Mott had also addressed the Convention, the resolution 
was unanimously passed. 

Rev. Mr. Lothrop then introduced a resolution of thanks to the pas- 
tor and members of the Philadelphia society, for their exertions to ren- 
der the meetings of the Convention agreeable and profitable. The Pres- 
ident made some remarks upon the character of the meetings, and the 
resolution was carried unanimously. Rev. Mr. Furness responded, ina 
few parting words. Elder Plumer acknowledged the courtesy of the 
Convention in the vote which had admitted him toa seat; and then, after 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Eliot of St. Louis, Mo., the Convention was dis- 
solved, at a quarter past one o’clock. 

We have thus given an outline of the proceedings of the Convention, 
but our account would be incomplete if we omitted to take notice of the 
sl collation which was provided by the Philadelphia society on Wednesday 
a afternoon. It was furnished in a very beautiful hall near the church, 
and was prepared with the utmost regard to convenience and taste. The 
hours from four to seven o’clock were passed most agreeably in the satis- 
factions which it afforded. More than three hundred ladies and gentle- 
men surrounded the tables. John Scholefield, Esq., presided, assisted 
by Rev. Mr. Furness ; the Divine blessing was asked by Rev. Dr. Park- 
man; and, after a proper regard to the wants of the body, addresses were 
made by several gentlemen, of both the clergy and the laity. Hymns 
also were sung ; and the social entertainment was made a means of en- 
riching the mind as well as gratifying the heart. Jt presented the spec- 
tacle of a Christian congregation inviting their brethren from abroad to a 
participation in their own warm sympathies, and uniting with them in a 
revival of the ancient love-feast. 
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Religious Journals. — The establishment of a weekly Unitarian 
paper in the city of New York is a circumstance which we cannot 
but notice with great satisfaction. For a long time such a pur 
had been entertained, but its execution was prevented by the difficulty 
of finding a suitable editor. After a delay of many months on this ac- 
count, the friends of the project were happy in securing the services of 
Mr. William Kirkland, under whose care, with the assistance of his 
accomplished wife, they believed a journal would appear, that, both in its 
religious and literary character, would be worthy of support and become 
a means of diffusing correct opinions. The sudden death of Mr. Kirk- 
land put an end to the hopes which had been connected with his name. 
Temporary arrangements have since been made to continue the paper, 
which is a sheet of the folio size, published every Saturday, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Christian Inquirer.’’ The numbers which have appeared 
give evidence that talent and industry are engaged in its management. 

We intended some time ago to notice another periodical publication, 
issued by Messrs. Munroe & Co. of this city, and edited by Rev. 
George E. Ellis of Charlestown, — ‘‘ The Unitarian, and Foreign Re- 
ligious Miscellany, devoted to the Explanation and Defence of the Prin- 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity.’’ It ‘‘ will contain a selection from the 
English Unitarian publications, of such of their contents as will be most 
interesting on this side of the water.’’ It is published on the first of 
every month, in a pamphlet of thirty-six pages, 12mo., at one dollar a 
— Eight numbers have already appeared, and the selections from 

nglish works with which they have been filled show the good judg- 
ment and taste of the editor. 

It has also been our purpose to speak of the enlargement of the 
‘* Monthly Religious Magazine,’’ which a year since, at the commence- 
ment of the third volume, was changed from the 12mo. to the 8vo. size, 
and now furnishes in each number forty-eight, instead of thirty-six, pages 
of excellent matter. The skill of its editor, Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
is shown in ‘the character of its articles, which, contributed partly by 
himself and partly by friends, are always worthy of perusal. The 
Magazine successfully accomplishes its aim of ‘ illustrating the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of the Christian life.’’ 

We have now one bimonthly, three monthly, and three weekly jour- 
nals in our denomination, besides the monthly tracts of the American 
Unitarian Association and the pamphlets and volumes which the Unita- 
rian press is continually sending forth. It certainly cannot be said that 
we do not afford the means of gratification to those who are disposed to 
read our publications. 


- 


Peace Addresses. — We had hoped to give in the present number the 
addresses which have passed between Unitarian ministers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and their brethren in this country, on the subject of 
Peace. ‘Two such addresses were received here, — one through Rev. 
Mr. Means of Chatham, the other through Rev. Mr. Tayler of Man- 
chester, — both occasioned by the prospect of war between the two 
countries, which was impending at the time when they were prepared. 
The former of these came from ‘‘ the undersigned Ministers of the 
Gospel in Great Britain and Ireland, worshipping ‘ One God the Fath- 
er,’ to the Ministers of the same faith with themselves in the United 
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States of America’’; and was signed by two hundred and forty-nine 
rsons. The other was introduced with the salutation, —‘‘ To the 
inisters of the Unitarian Churches in New England and in other parts 

of the United States of America, the Associated Presbyterian and Uni- 

tarian Ministers of Manchester in England, and its vicinity, offer greet- 
ing, and wish all health and happiness.’’ ‘To this letter twenty-three 
names were affixed. At the annual meeting of the Alumni of the 

Cambridge Divinity School, last July, a committee was appointed to 

repare a reply to the former of these letters, and *‘ to send it to England 

in behalf of those who may think proper to sign it.”” Such a reply 
was accordingly prepared, and having received the signatures of two 
hundred and six brethren, was sent to the care of Rev. Mr. Means, and 

a copy was also transmitted to Rev. Mr. Tayler, from whom the Man- 

chester address was received after the appointment of the committee. 
We are obliged by the want of room to omit these documents, which, 

however, we the less regret, as they have been published in both the 

Christian Register and the Christian World. We should have heen 

glad to present them on our pages, as evidence, not only of the cordial 

feelings which prompted the transmission, but of the prevalence of sound 
principles on the subject of Peace among those who hold the great prin- 
ciples of Christian truth and liberty as we understand them. 


Ordinations and Installations. — Rev. Tuomas Prentiss ALLEN, of 
Northboro’, a member of the class last graduated at the Cambridge 
Divinity School, was ordained as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Sreruinc, Mass., November 18, 1846. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, from Luke 
iv. 16; the Prayer of Ordination was offered by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of 
Fitchburg ; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Allen of Northboro’ ; 
the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Allen of Roxbury; the 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester; and the other 
services, by Rev. Messrs. Winkley of Boston, and Withington of 
Leominster, and Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth. 

Rev. Joun F. W. Wares, late of Fall River, was introduced into the 
astoral charge of ‘‘the Church and Society in the Cambridgeport 
arish ’’ in CampripcE, Mass., on Sunday, November 29, 1846. ‘The 

services consisted of Prayer by Rev. Dr. Walker of Cambridge, a Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, from Matthew xi. 28, and Prayer 
by Mr. Ware, with singing as usual on the Lord’s day. 

Rev. Cuartes C. Suacxrorp, formerly of South Boston, was in- 
ducted into office as pastor of the Second Congregational Society in 
Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, December 6, 1846. The exercises consisted 
of the reading of the correspondence which had passed between Mr. 
Shackford and the Trustees of the Society, an address to Mr. Shack- 
ford by Henry A. Breed, Esq., President of the Board of Trustees, a 
reply by Mr. Shackford, and the usual services of the Lord’s day, con- 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Shackford. 


*,* Ar the commencement of the last year we gave notice that each 
number of the Examiner for the year would contain 156 pages. We 
shall still add ten or twelve pages to our regular number of 144, though 
we wish the latter to be considered as the established size of the Ex- 
aminer. 





